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BOSTON BACKTRACK 


| F: changing its name from the Institute of Modern Art to the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, the officials of that Boston 
institution were apparently aware of the retreat from the sup- 
port of a progressive art to be inferred from their action. To 
cover that retreat they have issued a statement which deserves 
analysis. Its implications and contradictions only serve to 
make their confusion painfully evident. 

1. In spite of the Institute’s statement, “modern art” is not 
a twentieth-century phrase brought here with the Armory Show. 
Since the seventeenth century at least, it has been used as 
a designation for the work of those artists who believed that 
the present need not repeat the past, that the “moderns” could 
be as good as the “ancients” and deserved to be judged on 
the basis of an achievement whose goal was set by themselves, 
not by any preconceived standards. We may conclude that 
the Institute, in abandoning the term, shies away from such 
a position. 

2. The Institute says that the development of “modern art” 
until 1914 was “altogether valid” but that since that time there 
has emerged a “general cult of bewilderment” resting on “haz- 
ardous foundations of obscurity and negation.” In other words, 
nothing good in the past quarter-century. Surely the learned 
officials in Boston must know how reminiscent such statements 
are! For over a hundred years the reactionaries always have 
been pulled along, always a generation behind. These are the 
very words that greeted Turner in 1825, Courbet in 1850, Monet 
and Renoir in 1875, Cézanne, Seurat and Gauguin in 1890, 
Ryder and Melville in 1900. The Armory Show, they say, 
“offered a new horizon.” But the Armory Show was received 
as the Institute now receives the progressive artists of its own 
time. The impressionists, yes, said the critics; but the post- 
impressionists, no. The cubists, yes, says the Institute; but 
the post-cubists, no. And why? Because they are not yet twenty- 
five years ago. 

3. Modern art, declares the Institute, has become “dated 
and academic,” it “describes a style which is taken for granted.” 
On the other hand it.“signifies for millions something unin- 
telligible.” How can it be both at once? Is the Institute chang- 
ing its name because “modern” is not modern enough? 

4. In accepting everything before 1914 and rejecting every- 
thing since, the Institute speaks as if the art of the past twenty 
years were a simple continuation of cubism: “The characteris- 
tics of a few inspired innovators were distorted by others less 
competent,” it says. But modern art is not of a piece, and 
what followed 1914 is not a simple thinning out of what came 
before. Surely an institution which finds no difficulties in pre- 
1914 cubism should be able, with a little effort, to understand 
the abstract painters, the neo-romantics, the realists, even the 
surrealists, all of whom are part of modern art and all of 
whom have struck out in new directions. 

5. The Institute stresses the need for “conscientious and 
forthright interpretation.” This it proposes to give to its pub- 
lic. But large sections of the Institute’s statement are precisely 
in the language of those who have exploited modern art “for 
the purposes of propaganda and sensationalism.” And these 
critics, as the Institute well knows, are not those who sincerely 
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wish “the creative artist [to] remain ahead of his time,” 
the Institute avers it does, but those who, whether for politi 
reasons, for fear of being shaken from the habits of an accu 
lated inertia, or because of purely personal envy, wish to s: 
all creative activity. 

6. The Institute says it will “attempt to distinguish ge 
art from the bad, the sincere from the sham.” What, one m 
ask. has the Institute been doing up to now? Is this a rese 
tion of reform on its own part? Or does the Institute mean 
suggest it is the only institution now performing this tas 
The Institute’s zeal is praiseworthy, provided only that it y 
allow others—from academician to modernist—the same rj 
‘opportunism and chic: 


. 


and not, as it has now done, damn as 
ery” the art of which it happens to disapprove. These e> 
everywhere and they are more likely to be attracted by the s 
cessful and the conventional than by uncertain search and lon 
experiment. Once again, the Institute must know that rightec 
indignation at the “insincerity” of what he does not und 
stand is one of the oldest, and most recent, refuges of — 
philistine. 

7. In its first two paragraphs of “principles” the Instit 
proposes for itself the role of interpreter. But in the openi 
sentence of its third paragraph the Institute “enjoins” | 
artist! Not content with criticizing and analyzing what he |} 
done, it now tells him what to do. From enjoining to insisti 
from insisting to allowing and forbidding are small steps. 1 
large one, the dangerous one, of stepping out of its role 
critic to “prescribe authoritatively” (dictionary definition 
“enjoin”) what the artist shall and shall not do the Instit 
has already taken. 

And what is it that the Institute prescribes with such | 
thority? That the artist “exercise his historic role of spirit 
leadership,” that he “forge closer ties with an ever grow! 
public in terms of common understanding.” (But imme 
ately above the Institute speaks of the “inevitable gap 
tween artist and public.”) “Nature and mankind remain in 
haustible sources of inspiration, . . . he must come forw: 
with a strong, clear affirmation of truth to humanity.” ] 
who is to judge what is “truth to humanity”; the artist, 
the Institute? Who is to say what inspiration may be dra 
from “nature and mankind”; the artist, or the Institute, 
perhaps a single national minister of culture? Once auth 
tative prescription is in order, shall the artist be allowed 
freedom of possible error or shall he be given a clear 
detailed recipe with which to counteract the “excesses of 
ern art” and to “help build a culture”? Here the loud oy 
tones are nothing so gentle and so distant as the voice 
a few private and mistaken critics. Do the names of Toscar 
and Prokofiefl—who at different times and places have ¢ 
been asked to “help build a culture’—evoke no echoes 
Boston ? . 

8. The Institute closes with the warning that its state 
is in no sense “an invitation to reaction.” If it has alr 
been so taken by the reactionaries, that is no accident; 
invitation is there. We can only hope that the Institute’s 
bition program will continue to belie its own words. . 
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Ground plan of Snake Hill, Belmont, Mass., Carl Koch, archi- 
tect, 1940. Streets, lots, basic scale of the development were 
planned first and the six original houses designed for harmony 
with the site as well as for requirements of the owners. 


HE SMALL HOUSE IN 


- you to start building a small house tomorrow, you 
would like it to cost a certain amount of money. You 
ald like it to function properly. And you would like it to 
in something emotionally. 
josts, the terrible problem today, seem to be out of our 
ids—we can do little more than groan and accept them. 
_we are not so helpless when it comes to the functions of a 
ise. The art of planning is undergoing a renascence today, 
[ you have every prospect of seeing your functional demands 
| met provided you choose a good architect. There remain 
general social and emotional aspects of the small house and 
e, I believe, the average person has a very poor chance of 
ieving more than mediocrity. The house should look well. 
yart the right feeling ana take its place assuredly among its 
shbors. None of these demands is well met by the small 
ses being built today. 
Jo one country can claim exemption from this failure. It is 
arent in the United States as a whole, and it is an acute 
blem in New England. We are apt to ascribe our esthetic 
culties to the contrast between our vital and glorious past and 
sordid and decaying present. Middle and Far Westerners 
force this notion with monotonous regularity. They tell us 
we are moribund, backward and practically dead on our 
_I for one believe that they exaggerate. Our principal trouble 
in the fact that we have all around us a magnificent body 
eventeenth-, eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century archi- 
ure, which has been all but buried among the corpses cf 
1 European styles. I believe that there are now enough New 
landers who realize that they are living in an architectural 
eyard to do something about it. The question is: what? 
lost frequently suggested as a cure are a few well-placed atom 
bs. There is no doubt they would create an opportunity. 
is there any such thing as a live regional architecture that 
d adequately fill the void they would make? I do not believe 
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that there is, at present. But I am also very sure that for the 
first time since the 1850s such a style is in the making. There 
is a new and dynamic spirit afoot. If it flourishes among people 
at large, the architects will finally catch on. After that it will 
be some time before a lively tradition, such as that of our first 
two hundred years, can be re-established. But that will come too. 

In order to explain how I can make such a rashly optimistic 
prediction, we must trace the history of our immediate times. 

You all remember the running battle that took place before 
the war between the architectural conservatives and the inter- 
nationalists. The atmosphere of the period, almost a decade, 
was like that of an election year. The conservatives claimed that 
modern houses looked like shoe boxes and chicken coops. They 
even made references to certain unmentionable little buildings 
usually associated with the back yard. The modernists I like to 
think took a more dignified stand. They did not attack ancient 
buildings. They quite simply ignored them. But the architects 
who copied old styles and the people who ordered such build- 
ings were characterized as black reactionaries; as incapable of 
rational thought; as dripping with misplaced sentiment, and as 
prematurely senile. 

The two warring camps were by no means evenly matched. 
The conservatives were large in numbers, ancient of lineage and 
exceedingly well entrenched. For almost a century their history 
had been one of shameless plagiarism. Their method of design 
was to select the columns from one ancient building, the win- 
dows from another, the pediment from a third, the doorway 
from a fourth, the roof from a fifth and with these ingredients 
to create a carcass. The functions of the building were then 
stuffed inside, helter skelter, much as one would stuff a chicken. 

Each of these early architect-cooks had his own bill of fare, 
which included the dishes of several nations. They also adver- 
tised a specialité de la maison. Richardson’s Romanesque, 
Coolidge’s Colonial, Goodhue’s Gothic were featured. Because 
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From top to bottom: Ames Gate Lodge, 
Easton, Mass., H. H. Richardson, archi- 
tect (Amer. Arch. & Bldg. News, Dec. 
1885); Nichlos House, Salem, Mass., by 
Lawrence and Turpin, 1765; the Hast- 
ings house, Cambridge, Mass., Henshaw, 
architect, 1845; Nicherson house, New 
Boston, N. H. (R. W. Kennedy photo). 


buildings don’t get eaten up immediately, these men comple 
destroyed the unity of our towns and cities. Only the dy 
places such as W ickford, R. I., and Nantucket, Mass., escaj 
Then at about the time of the first world war, at last ay 
of the frightful carnage they were making, they decided 
standardize. But they were still cooks: all they really did 
to classify buildings by style. The menu was limited to 1 
dishes suitable for home consumption, to wit, Candied C 
Cod Cottage, Baked English Colonial, Stuffed Georgian an 
delicious hash which combined the best elements of all ar 
tecture. This goulash, which must have seemed a sure-fire rec 
at first, has as we all know proved indigestible. 

The profession was in a very bad way; architects had lost 
ability to think creatively, either in terms of beauty or ¢ 
venience. Because of this, the best young men were not join 

The profession was dominated by the wealthy and the el 
The most conservative group in our society, politically, 
nomically and architecturally, was in full control. 

The international-style movement can be seen as an explo: 
reaction to the intellectual and creative bankruptcy of the « 
guard architects. The internationalists themselves were few 
number but intellectually active and frequently talented. T 
had the energy that comes from hope for a better future. TI 
reaction to the revivals took the form of an unexpressed 
very real feeling that the old styles had been sucked dry, | 
nothing more to offer. They were working in an absolutely 7 
medium. They were starting from scratch. This had the re: 
of putting a premium on originality. Each succeeding des 
had to show some new facet of the new discipline. One of 
chief aspects of this discipline had to do with the use of 3 
terials. The theorem went something like this: The indust 
revolution must catch up with the building business. Wher 
does, buildings will be made by machine. Therefore new } 
terials must be used and developed. Therefore buildings sho 
look as if they were machine made. 

Houses do have their machine-like aspects, but they must < 
represent and interpret people. They must reflect their oc 
pants’ intellectual and social beliefs. They must take tl 
place in the large fabric of town, landscape, culture. M: 
houses completely ignored that complex of emotion, traditi 
usage, history, etcetera, in short the ideas men live by. Peop 
history and tradition vary from country to country and e 
from region to region, Only by ignoring this important va 
tion could the internationalists hope to produce an internatio 
architecture. 

In the heat of the conflict, most of us took it for granted t 
the conservatives were traditionalists and that the internation 
ists were progressive. | believe that our present-day so-ca 
traditional architects are in reality completely out of that 
dition which they revere. That tradition was marked by a ] 
gressive adaptation of a basic form to improvements in g 
and roofing materials, to central heat and to the philosor 
changes that characterized the times. Growth and contim 
are the real elements of the New England tradition. 

Indeed from the evidence it would appear that the inter 
tionalists are more in the spirit of early nineteenth-cent 
architects than are the conservatives, for they have taken at h 
one step forward. But are they as progressive as they make o 
I consider that in reality they are trying to give us a | 
glimpse into the future, or their idea of it; they would us 


us into a biologically and esthetically standardized world 
which the machine is arbiter. 


This sort of analysis of the two warring camps leads to the 
position that the conservatives are not working in any tra- 
ion and that the internationalists are futuristic rather than 
gressive. The two groups are actually much alike in many 
ys. The conservatives would introduce all styles everyw here 
the world. The internationalists would limit the world to one. 
e internationalists can swap genius for the others’ social 
nding. The conservatives build old-looking things in con- 
porary ways; the~internationalists build future-looking 
ngs in exactly the same way. 

Phese alarming similarities began to become apparent before 
» war. And with them came the conviction that we are in 
» same state architecturally that we have been for the past 
tury, that is, without a living tradition. Of course some good 
tk was done by individuals in both camps. And the inter- 
Hionalist movement served to clear cobwebs from our minds. 
t there is no body of fine buildings to which either camp 
1 point. 

And that is the saddest aspect of our time. For the very 
ence of architecture is that it is a social art. One building, no 
itter how brilliant in itself, is not enough to create any degree 
general satisfaction. It is the next six or sixty: buildings in 
es field of vision, or in one’s field of consciousness, that 
ike or break our architectural environment. 

Before the war the great question was: traditional or mod- 
1? My first client after the war never mentioned style at all. 
nally in desperation I asked him what kind of house he 
inted. He replied, “Neither a conventional nor a modern 
use. | want a good house.” That was the first time I had 
ard such a remark and it was frightening. “A good house,” I 
jught, “If he starts by asking for the moon, what will he want 
xt?” But since that time I have met no one who did not have 
proximately the same idea. 

Just about everyone wants a house that will reflect his way of 
e: a house that will be light and sunny, that will take advan- 
ze of modern materials and techniques, that will take its 
ace eracefully in New England, that has charm. 

This program, it seems to me, is a wonderful and truly pro- 
essive definition of an architecture. How to achieve it is the 
feresting question. The main stumbling blocks are all in the 
atter of how to continue the New England tradition and in 
> definition of charm. 

Because we have not analyzed our native charm and tradition, 
, cannot hope to achieve overnight the kind of house people 
ally want. It will be many years before completely satisfactory 
lutions of the program I have just outlined will be possible. 
order to achieve it at all we must start by an attempt to 


understand what the basic elements of the New England har- 
mony were, At the same time we must purge ourselves of those 
sinister concepts that obscure or distort our tradition. 

One of these sinister forces is a psychological state that has 
been induced in us all to a greater or lesser degree by the 
“House Too Too Divine” magazines. More particularly it is the 
interior decorating pages of these periodicals, or, as we call 
them, the inferior desecrators, who are to blame. They have 
many marked characteristics, unerring bad taste being among 
the most prominent. But everyone knows that, and so it can be 
forgiven them. A harder quality to understand is that they are 
not written for people who are building, but for people who are 
dreaming of, an ideal house. They are a sort of opiate to tide 
one over the long period it usually requires to build. 

This dream house is by nature practically impossible to pin 
down, but I will do my best to describe it. It is in the Candied 
Colonial style of course, but instead of a plain front it has 
numerous breaks, set backs and jutties. It staggers under the 
apparent weight of a gigantic false chimney. The ends of the 
house are stone, the back brick, the front clapboards and the 
roof is the latest thing—plastic shingles hand painted to look 
like asbestos board. The windows are very small to suggest that 
the house is heated through the false chimney. The panes are 
minute so that the person washing them will get that colonial 
feeling. The whole window is swathed in curtains, a shade and 
a valance so that no sun or air will sully the rarified atmosphere 
inside. The house as published is in an almost continual state 
of Christmas Eve: electric candles in the windows; snow on the 
roof and on the picket fence; carollers at the door, and Santa 
Claus on the way. Its other season is midsummer when it is 
literally covered with rambler roses. 

The interiors are enchanting. The dining room is in ye un- 
comfortable olde world style, while the living room is in ye 
super-charged comfortable old sofa style with just a touch of 
neo-Greek in the side chairs. The rooms swarm with beautifully 
appointed South American countesses, fresh from Paris, while 
debutantes look freshly out from the dark brocade-hung corners. 
In the numerous studies which the house affords, furnished in 
the neo-hunting-shooting revival style, sit men of distinction, 
quietly drinking themselves into a coma. 

The blurb may claim “architectural individuality, with 
honest New England quality.” Actually, the house has neither. 
The architect has obviously been affected by the magazine 
dream, and the house has no relation to the New England tradi- 
tion. In fact it is so far from it that one must question either the 
sincerity and integrity of the designer or his mental equipment. 
The effect of the magazines has been to conceal the processes of 


oft, Zerbe house, Belmont, Mass., Koch and Kennedy architects, 1941 (Stoller photo). 
ight, Hay house, Brewster, Mass., Kennedy and Jordan, 1947 (P. A. Dearborn photograph). 


At the left, above, A STAND OF BUILDINGS (Samuel Chamberlain photograph); 
and below, gothic cottage of Judge Gilfillan, Minneapolis, Minn. (Wayne An- 
drews photograph). At the right, from top to bottom: Vermont barn (Kennedy 
photograph); House and Barn (Maine, the Place to Live, p. 5); and Louisburg 


Square, Boston (Historic Boston in Four Seasons, §S. Chamberlain photograph). 
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wth and continuity that formed our early architecture. They 
ye made the lovely traditional building of our region seem 
d, hard and intellectually difficult. Yet it is actually simple 
1 straightforward. I believe that it can be described and that 
basic elements can be distinguished. 

ft was first and foremost a simple architecture. If a building 
s made of wood, it was all wood. If of brick, it was all brick. 
was simple vertically as well as in plan; the numerous breaks 
fagade so common in’ contemporary plagiarism were never 
empted. Its lively quality grows out of its unsymmetrical 
isses, out of the clear articulation of house, lean-to, shed. 
ng or barn. The two elm trees that so often frame the southern 
mt enhance its qualities by casting those beautiful morning 
d evening shadows on the gable ends. Indeed the front is the 
st important aspect of the house to those who know it. It is 
contrasts of the high plain gable ends, the low cornice, the 
nost invisible foundations, the great upslope of the lean-to, 
: simple granite stoop that give it its quality. Indeed the 
allest house is so various in its functions that only through 
imple harmonious combination of them can we escape a con- 
ing complexity. 

This is the general picture; but it is not enough for our pur- 
ses. We are after a contemporary architecture in the New 
gland tradition. In order to achieve this, we must separate 
se elements essential to our tradition from those that were 
itters of technical necessity or of shifting cultural bias. 
Perhaps the most important of New England’s qualities is 
allness of scale. The region and its architecture are both di- 
nutive. The low ceilings, the compact plans, the regular out- 
es were at first undoubtedly a function of the weather. The 
ater cold versus the open fire was a good reason for keeping 
> size of the house down. Yet the climate, year in and year out, 
s had nothing new and better to offer, while the heating engi- 
er has. His ingenuity has made practical, gargantuan struc- 
es invariably antipathetic to the native taste. 

The typical New England landscape is apt to be tinged with 
obscure nostalgic quality: it is sad, ingrowing and old. It 
juires simplicity. It looks with-a sour eye on ostentation. In 
s Lilliputian landscape small-scaled structures are mandatory. 
ven this scale by nature itself, the region’s architecture re- 
onds with a marked plainness. This smooth delicate quality 
part and parcel of the inside as well as the exterior, of the 
ek of the Windsor chair, of the vertical wood wainscoting, 
the fine paneling, of the plain turned balusters of the stairs. 
| these things are consistently small, plain and fine in detail. 
ey grow out of the character of the landscape. 

The ostentatious staircase so dear to the Victorian era, and so 
-e before that period, is a violation of New England’s unpre- 
tious physical and emotional temper. In early times a delicate 
d minute staircase was paired with a huge and massive chim- 
y. The contrast between the two in plan is staggering, a sort 
unholy matrimony of the Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt variety. 
actuality the marriage was functional and, like that of the 
rats, felicitous. For the fireplace has tremendous emotional 
nificance to New Englanders. The native character is retiring 
Jd clannish. The hearth is the symbol of self-sufficiency and 
f-communion. The huge fireplace of the early days, or the 
aller paneled chimney breast of the later, are alike in that 
y are both compelling and the focal point of the house. 
Our earlier builders were masters of the art of articulating 
elements of a building. The sterile symmetry clung to by the 
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plagiarists was unknown until recently. The common neo- 
classic house with its northeaster at one side of the gable end 
and its Doric porch on the long wall under the eaves is the an- 
tithesis of the purely axial approach. This feeling for an inter- 
esting mass resulted in the typical articulated house, shed and 
barn, strung out perpendicular to the street and maintained as 
the basic form throughout the colonial, classic revival and even 
the romantic period. It is hard to imagine a more satisfactory 
solution to the housing of three types of activity. The distinct 
interconnected blocks of these early structures are beautiful 
examples of the classification and expression of different func- 
tions. Though the resulting building is often large, the system 
of articulation keeps it in scale with man and landscape. 

This kind of planning and massing is now often called or- 
ganic, and we can call it that for want of a better word. It is 
important for us to see these old farms as the organic whole 
they were: a house, a shed, a barn, a place to live, a way of 
life, a kind of livelihood. Their charm, their fitness, lies in the 
fact that they express the whole structural organism of a farm. 

Because farms are the outstanding examples of organic 
building around us, we have been led into a series of confusions 
as to our desires for small city and suburban houses. To these 
confusions must be added another series, growing out of bad 
land usage and street layout of the past hundred years. For the 
street is the setting into which a house must fit. And if the street 
in itself is not an organic unit, then the houses on it cannot but 
fail to the same extent as the street. 

Traditionally, New England houses were right on the street or 
very close to it. The Victorian builders, however, changed that 
pattern. The houses of the 1900s seem to have been built for 
display, or for conspicuous waste, as Veblen called it. They 
were very big, high ceilinged, becupolaed and befurbelowed. 
They were designed to be seen at a respectful distance, rather 
than intimately as in the preceding two hundred years. Because 
of this they were set back a long way from the street so as 
further to impress the world-at-large by their owners’ solid 
financial standing. This set back, appropriate enough to the os- 
tentatious purpose to which it was originally put, was seized 
upon by insensitive zoning enthusiasts and imposed on all 
architecture by law. In New Haven, unintelligent city planning 
has imposed a sixty-foot street plus twenty-foot front yards in 
some areas. This hundred-foot space between small houses ef- 
fectively destroys their scale and proportion. They become 
ridiculous, People are dwarfed as on an airport. Planned on the 
theory that all streets should be large enough to be through 
ways, with set backs to protect the houses should that occur, 
such developments invite traffic, their worst enemy. 

On Beacon Hill and in the South End of Boston are some 
magnificent examples of urban streets characterized by row 
houses, right on the sidewalk, and by frontage on a narrow park. 
The row house so much in disrepute because of Victorian 
planning practice is actually, when organically conceived and 
properly oriented, a wonderful building type. The street must 
be supplemented by occasional squares, with parks in the center, 
for children to play in. Little parks, such as Louisburg Square, 
are beautiful not only for their trees but for the sense they give 
us of collective responsibility, collectively solved. 

The row house presents one basic difficulty, a solution for 
which is suggested by Acorn Street on Beacon Hill. Its front 
should face north, while its back should face south. On Acorn 
Street, you see the fronts, in shade, facing the walls of back- 
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yards in sunlight. While the size of this street is of course ri- 
diculously small, in every other way it is entirely charming. 
There is nothing more beautiful or tantalizing than high garden 
walls along a street, with the tops of trees overhanging them. 
Urban life, with its tremendous intellectual and social appeal, 
its excitement and variety, can be made as architecturally satis- 
fying as the currently stylish suburb. 

The best colonial method of siting detached houses was as 
delightful as the urban counterpart. Chestnut Street, in Salem, 
while more magnificent than many, is typical in treatment. The 
actual pavement is broad. So are the sidewalks. But the houses, 
while well spaced sideways, are either right on the sidewalk or 
a very few feet off it. The walk becomes a wonderfully scaled 
and satisfactory approach, protected as it were by the trees on 
one side and the houses on the other. All the land is in the back 
where it can be used in privacy, yet there is no appreciable 
decrease in privacy from the front providing the house is 
planned properly. 

The scale of streets is a tremendously strong factor in our 
appreciation of houses. But even more important is our satis- 
faction with the general degree of variety or uniformity dis- 
played. The best streets and squares everywhere in the world 
are those in which each house is an individual solution of its 
problem, but where there was a high degree of unanimity as 
to how the problem should be solved. Because streets of houses 
are architecture itself, we can by the same token define a live 
regional architecture as one in which each new building is an 
individual expression of collective feeling in terms of pro- 
gressive techniques. 


Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass. (far 
right), and Acorn Street, Beacon 
Hill, Boston (from Historie Bos- 
ton in Four Seasons, Chamberlain). 
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The moral I draw from all this is that if we are to achieve 1 
eood house, in other words a truly modern house, we must fi 
discontinue our subscriptions to the dream magazines and th 
take several leisurely afternoons to visit the great monuments 
our native architecture. There is little more that we need 
search for. Our own brand of cultural bias, our own technolo 
is in the very air we breathe. We must understand the simplic 
of the old styles, achieved through articulation and uniform 
of material. In fact, the whole scale, arrangement and fitness: 
the neighborhood must be the first consideration of those w 
wish to build the small house. For in the last analysis a how 
is as good, or as bad, as its setting. 

And so, if you wish to build a really good, practical, meanin 
ful small house today, you must begin with the plan of its stre 
This is not so difficult as it sounds. It can be done; but only ] 
people such as yourselves. The speculative builder, the gover 
ment planner are too inhibited to plan creatively—the one | 
convention and profit, the other by convention and regulation 
Thus the joy of creating and the satisfaction of living in we 
planned communities is the exclusive province of amateurs. Tk 
is not only as it should be. It is as it has always been. T| 
magnificent New England towns with their straight streets ar 
shaded greens were not laid out along cow paths, as the rea 
tionaries like to claim. Their lot sizes, furthest limits, popul 
tion and many other requirements were fixed by law or |} 
common agreement, The early New Englanders could agree hb 
cause they were dealing not in gentility, or dreams, but 
reality. And it is the unanimity of their agreement that shin 
forth from their architecture even today. 
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At the left, first-floor plan and rear view ¢ 
model of the row houses designed by Verne 
DeMars in 1944 (Tomorrow’s Small Hous 
courtesy of Museum of Modern Art): a co 
venient and economic solution to urban livin 


-EPHEN GREENE 


mg the many things that distinguish the condition of art 
oday, not the least significant is the influence largely 
ct and certainly unintentional—exerted on the modern 
by the art historian. Scientists have long been familiar 
analogous situations in their own field, where it frequently 
ns that the act of observing has a decided effect upon the 
ss observed. In much the same way, the writing of history 
ad its influence on the making of history. The same holds 
mutatis mutandis, of the relationship between artist and 
storian, except that here the “interference of the observer 
the thing observed” dates back only to the end of the past 
ry, since the history of art as a separate field of inquiry is 
juch older than that. Nor should it be a matter of surprise 
d the modern artist looking over the art historian’s shoul- 
ith increasing interest. 


é may ask what particular service the history of art is 
le of performing for the artist of today. Surely he is in no 
er of adopting the art historian’s point of view towards 
wn work, since that would in all likelihood inhibit his 
ive activity altogether. Nor is he inclined to respect the art 
fian’s critical opinions (which might well have an equally 
trous effect upon him). Yet the contemporary artist has 
n increasingly upon the history of art as an aid in wrest- 
with what is probably his most perplexing difficulty. Unlike 
iasters of old, he no longer finds himself born into a firmly 
lished supra-personal tradition of style that could provide 
vith a well-defined artistic ancestry and the necessary sense 
rection. During the course of his formal training he can 
for little more than purely technical instruction; even if 
sachers happen to be artists of importance whose work he 
res, he will find the essential qualities of their styles to be 
terly dependent on their own individual experiences as to 
utside the realm of the teachable. Is it any wonder, then, 
the modern artist delves to an ever-increasing extent into 
ast storehouse of the past, conveniently accessible to him 
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thanks to the work of anthropologists, archeologists and art 
historians? Among this welter of material, he may eventually 
locate his artistic forbears and thus gradually discover his own 
identity. As a possible solution to his problem, this procedure 
is far from certain: there is danger that, like the victims of the 
Minotaur, he may lose himself in the maze of the past and never 
return to the world of today. On the other hand, he may emerge 
into artistic adulthood, with a style and purpose of his own. 

Stephen Greene, the young American painter whose work 
appears on these pages, represents a particularly striking 
instance of this general evolutionary pattern. At the age of 
twenty-nine, he has just brought his search for an artistic an- 
cestry to a successful conclusion. Considering the obstacles, 
inward and outward, in the path of an artist’s development 
today, one might be inclined to attribute his success to some ex- 
ceptional good fortune. Yet the external circumstances of his life 
have been no different from those of any number of art students 
and aspiring painters. Born in New York in 1918, he attended 
his first art classes at the National Academy in 1936-37, then 
switched to the Art Students League and in 1938-39 studied 
at the Richmond, Virginia, Division of the College of William 
and Mary. From there he went on to a B.F.A. degree from Iowa 
State University. After an interval during which he kept himself 
above water by painting displays for New York department 
stores, he returned to Iowa and received his M.A. degree in 
1944. Since then, he has taught at Indiana University, at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis and at the Parsons School of 
Design in New York. 

Clearly, none of this has any real bearing on the evolution 
of Greene’s style. Almost any other combination of art schools 
would have served him as well or as badly. Of all his teachers, 
only Philip Guston had a significant effect upon him; and even 
he, who was only five years older and, at that time, not wholly 
certain of his own aims, impressed Stephen Greene more with 
his searching attitude than with the authority of his style. 


Stephen Greene, THE FLAGELLATORS, 
1946, oil, 2243”, in the collec- 
tion of City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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LIMBO (above), 40x54’, and THE Torso (below), 22x30” both 1947, oil, Durlacher Bros.; 
CHRIST AND T MONEY CHANGERS (opposite), 1947, oil, 10x29”, Kurt Seligmann Collection. 


about Greene’s career 


ere is nothing remarkable, then, 
st the opportunities he did not have. Among these, the fact 
he has never been to Europe is surprising, 


since his style 
d seem to presuppose a familiarity with certain old and 
‘rm masters whose major works are still on the other side 
e Atlantic. While he owes a good deal to the contents of 
rican museums and exhibitions, the works that affected 
the most were accessible to him only in reproductions. 
e experiences enabled him to discover his elective affinities 
other artists past and present, gave him a sense of par- 
ating in an imaginative world more universal than his own. 
r Greene, the primary purpose of a work of art has always 
its psychological impact, not its formal structure, which 
gards as subservient to this main goal. Because of this deep- 
d desire for communication, he could align himself neither 
the surrealists, whom he regarded as egocentrics, nor with 
bstractionists, whose precision and discipline he admired 
who nevertheless left him emotionally dissatisfied. The 
sssionists he found far more akin to his own temper, but 
bjected to their lack of articulateness, to their habit of 
ing out emotion indiscriminately as if it were being forced 
them by some uncontrollable pressure. Like them, he 
‘ded tangible reality essentially as a screen on which to 
ct the invisible forces governing man’s fate, but he felt 
the symbols through which these forces were to be ex- 
ed should be drawn from the common pool of experience 
unites the artist with his audience, rather than from his 
subjective imagination. Only in this way, he believed, could 
rk of art rise to that level of magnificent impersonality 
e the artist as an individual disappears behind his own 
ion. He was well aware of the great temptation facing all 
s today: that of becoming, in the phrase of Igor Stravin- 
‘monsters of originality,” victims of superbia, the medieval 
f Pride. Thus it was only natural that he found himself 
ng into the art of the past, back to the very beginnings of 
resent phase of western civilization. It was in the fifteenth 
ry, in the twilight zone between the middle ages and the 
ssance, that he discovered his true artistic forbears, paint- 
ho, even though already cognizant of their own individu- 
still retained that humble “sense of anonymity” for which 
as trying to find the modern equivalent. When Stephen 

2 speaks of his particular favorites, the Sienese masters 
1e late Gothic northern painters, he never fails to point out 
he regards as their most disquieting quality: the con- 
ion of delicacy and terror. This feeling of terror is more 
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than simple awe in the presence of these final manifestations of 
medieval faith; it derives, rather, from the inner conflict, the 
spiritual crisis that pervades these pictures. In these troubled 
souls rather than in the serene and statuesque humanity of the 
classical tradition, Greene recognized the image of Modern 
Man, oppressed by similar fears of impending doom. But where, 
he asked, are the scriptures to warn us of the apocalyptic 
spectacle of Hiroshima, where the theology to give meaning 
to the hell of Maidanek and Oswieczim? For him the great 
predicament of our time, the reality behind reality, is that we 
must face these dark forces without the spiritual resources 
embodied in the faith of the past. Thus his paintings, despite 
the recurrence of biblical themes, are religious only in the sense 
that they seek to convey a common tragic experience. Their 
meaning lies entirely beyond the realm of orthodox Christian 
subject matter. The behavior of the figures in such pictures as 
The Flagellators or Christ and the Money Changers might be 
likened to that of the inmates of some strange, nightmarish 
insane asylum, victims of a religious mania that compels them 
to re-enact these scenes over and over again. Each is the prisoner 
of his own mysterious impulses, so that they are hardly aware 
of one another’s presence. Their implements have the ineffectual 
quality of toys. This air of futility permeates even the picture 
space itself: a curiously bleak, stereometric maze of shifting 
floor levels, thin, prison-like bars and invisible barriers. But 
Greene’s preoccupation with fifteenth-century painting is no 
more than an incomplete key to the character of his work. After 
all, he is not the only modern artist who has drawn inspiration 
from this source. Ever since Gauguin’s Yellow Christ the in- 
fluence of late medieval art has been part and parcel of the 
expressionist tradition, and Greene has profited greatly from 
a number of contemporary painters whose work acknowledges 
this influence. Among these, he would probably assign first place 
to Max Beckmann, whom he admires especially for his crowded, 
firmly modeled compositions of the 1920s. He has also been 
strongly impressed with the work of Jack Levine and with cer- 
tain canvases by Karl Zerbe and Philip Guston. But the painter 
with whose imaginative world he feels the closest sympathy is 
Ben Shahn; no one else, he believes, has succeeded so complete- 
ly in charging the everyday aspects of contemporary life with 
the evocative power of symbols. This Greene acknowledges as 
his own ultimate goal, His use of conventional religious themes 
he regards as only a transitory phase in his evolution as an 
artist, and his most recent canvases, such as Limbo and The 
Torso, prove his desire to broaden his field of exploration. 
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JAMES JACKSON JARVES: 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCH OF A COLLECTOR 


QO the fifteenth of November, 1851, James Jackson Jarves, 
a young American of thirty-three, wrote from Paris to his 
friend R. C. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations of His Maj- 


sty, the King of the Hawaiian Islands, in Honolulu: 


My dear Wyllie—I find myself settled at last in this city of cities, 
for how long, the future only knows—it is needless for me to say 
that I enjoy my residence—My only regret is that I did not come 
direct here when I left the Islands in 1848—It would have saved 
the loss of my fortune. . . . My business, agent for purchasing for 
a certain house in Boston, promises fair—at all events it is a safe 
aneris).ts 


Jarves, the eldest son of Deming Jarves, the inventor of 
Sandwich glass, had first gone to Hawaii in 1837, as a delicate 
youth of nineteen, to escape the rigors of New England weather. 
There he had lived with one or two interruptions for eleven 
years, first acquiring (with money advanced by his father) 


James Jackson Jarves at about twenty-three years of age. 
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silk plantation which failed, later combining his duties as D 
tor of the Government Press and editor of a newspaper, 
Polynesian, with partnership in a not supremely prospe 
general merchandising business and the writing of two bo 
History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands and Scenes 
Scenery in the Sandwich Islands. After leaving the Island 
lost his “fortune” in another commercial venture in San F 
cisco and was appointed vice-consul for Hawaii in Boston 
a Special Commissioner of the Hawaiian king to draw up tre 
of “friendship, commerce and navigation” with the governm 
of the United States, Great Britain and France. Jarves’ n 
appears in the United States-Hawaii treaty of 1849, but he n 
acted for Hawaii with European governments. When in ] 
he set sail, for the first time, for Europe—the climate of Bo 
was always to be too much for him—his official ties with Ha 
were ended, and he was what he described himself as bein 
his letter to Wyllie, “agent for purchasing for a certain h 
in Boston.” A rash house, one can only think, conside 
Jarves’ far from brilliant previous record in commerce. 

But purchasing for Boston was not long Jarves’ activit 
Europe. Probably aided by the success of his Hawaiian bo 
especially the history, which had gone into several editions 
had secured entrée to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, an 
it he published a series of humorous, brash little sketche 
the Paris scene later issued by Harper’s as a book, Pari 
Sights and French Principles, seen through American Specta 
in 1852, with a second series three years later. And in P 
Jarves did something else, something that proved to be fi 
he visited the Louvre. 


I ask every cultivated American what are his sensations as t 
treasures of Art, in which Europe abounds, for the first time « 
upon his intellectual vision? Does he not feel the same sens 
expansive joy .. . which the dweller amid crowded streets f 
when he also for the first time rambles forth into the cow 
breathes the fresh air, and gazes upon the wondrous variet 
nature? ... All persons whose hearts are not made callou 
ieinay vice, or familiarity, are keenly susceptible to th 
quence of nature. The first interview with true art produces a n 
ment of the soul scarcely less spontaneous and deep, when we a 
don ourselves with equal confidence to its influence. 


So Jarves subsequently wrote in one of his books aime 
familiarizing Americans with art, and the sentences are eloq 
of the agitation caused in him by his own first art aan 
For to art, when he entered the Louvre, Jarves had indeed 
a stranger. “My prior experiences were derived solely 
years of travel in virgin-soils,” he wrote, “where Art was 
as unknown as the mountains of the moon, or but a fe 
exotic.” The only previously seen picture of which he hi 
vivid recollection was his first, “a Coronation of Nope 
which we saw when eight years of age. Our first i impr 
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is of wonder how a flat surface could be made to present such 
appearance of projected figures.” 
at “first interview with true art” 
ken up residence in Florence: 


Within a few months after 
Jarves had left Paris and 
and there, seemingly with 
most no delay, he began to imitate the example of another 


sitor to Florence of whom he writes: “I have known a friend, 


10 proposed, on his arrival, to limit himself to a few cheap 
pies, carry away nearly one hundred original paintings.” 
¢ wrote later: “I was a born collector. As soon as promoted 
the dignity of pockets, I collected shells, then minerals, coins. 
dian relics, rare books, and whatever America in my boyhood 
id to offer that was strange and interesting to one of my 
eans and opportunities.” In Florence his reading of Rio, Lord 
ndsay and Ruskin aroused in him a particular enthusiasm 
r early Christian art, and that was the art that he began 
incipally to collect. He began, as he himself later pointed out, 
me too soon: 


Within the memory of those now living, gold background _pic- 
res, of the schools of Giotto and his successors, owing to the con- 
mpt the pseudo-classical French taste had excited for them, were 
ought out of suppressed churches and convents, and publicly 
rned to obtain the trifling value of gold which remained in the 
hes. Amateurs are now more inclined to pay their weight in gold 
r the few that have escaped the ravages of time and Vandalism, 
d the same government which permitted this destruction, in 
59, sequestering all in public buildings as national property. 
ssed stringent decrees to prohibit their leaving the country. 


A light is thrown on Jarves’ sensibility and on the beginning 
id the trend of his collecting by another passage from one of 
s books: 


A distinguished poet beautifully illustrated to me, one day, the 
nderness of kindred Art. He had collected many specimens of 
e works of the early religious painters of Italy, quaint and dry 
execution, but, injured and time-worn as they were, full of deep 
eaning. Upon my inquiring why his taste led him to purchase 
etures which the present age, in the pride of its science, despised, 
replied, that . . . respect for the minds that produced them 
ompted him to take them to his own home, as an asylum from 
odern ignorance and scepticism. 


During the seven years between 1852, when he arrived in 
orence all but ignorant of art, and 1859, when he transported 
s possessions to America, Jarves bought the more than a hun- 
ed pictures, chiefly of the Tuscan schools of the fourteenth 
d early fifteenth centuries, which form the collection bearing 
s name in the Yale University Art Gallery. It was an absorbing 
lest: 

e . . My adventures in this pursuit were often curious and in- 
uctive. They involved an inquisition into the intricacies of num- 
rless villas, palaces, convents, churches, and household dens, all 
er this portion of Italy; the employment of many agents to scent 
t my prey; many fatiguing journeyings; miles upon miles of 
arisome staircases; dusty explorations of dark retreats; dirt, 
appointment, fraud, lies and money often fruitlessly spent; all 
mpensated, however, by the gradual accumulation of a valuable 
llery. . . . On one occasion, to get nine pictures, I was obliged 
purchase a gallery upwards of two hundred; the unnecessary 
es being sold at auction in England. . . . In the lumber room 
a famous convent I chanced upon a beautiful Perugino, so 
oked and dirtied as to be cast aside by the monks, who, for a 
nsideration, gladly let me bear it away, and which upon clean- 
;, proved to be untouched, and one of his finest compositions. . . .* 


I is interesting that although the esthetic level of Jarves’ 
intings is extraordinarily high, testifying to his taste and 
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Above, Bernardo Daddi, VISION OF ST. DOMINIC; below, Lippo 
Vanni (formerly attributed to Simone Martini), st. MARTIN 
DIVIDING HIS MANTLE WITH A BEGGAR, both about 1340. The 
paintings reproduced on this and following pages are from 
the Jarves Collection in the Yale University Art Gallery. 


esthetic concern, and although in his art books Jarves would 
freely discuss esthetic principles, still whenever he spoke to 
Americans about his collection he tended to emphasize other 
considerations, as in the following passage from a letter, now 
in the Library of the Boston Athenaeum, to Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton: “Beside illustrating the progress of painting in Italy, my 
object has been also to show the development of the Christian 
idea in art, getting together for that purpose, as great a variety 
of pictures as possible. Thus, besides its artistic and esthetic 
value, the gallery should possess an historical and _ religious 
one. Hence not the least of its importance is its consecutive- 
ness in these several aspects.” The outstanding beauty of the 
pictures, however, leads one to suspect that the enthusiastic 
and susceptible collector, in moments of private contemplation 
of his treasures, when he was not paying his respects to the 
thirst for instruction and Christian edification on the part of a 
possible contemporary public, may not have so minimized 
esthetic considerations. 

Not content with enjoying and collecting these wonderful 
old things with which he had so recently become acquainted, 
Jarves felt compelled to tell his compatriots about them. Since 
his arrival in Italy he had been writing chiefly additional travel 
sketches for Harper’s, later collected as /talian Sights and Papal 
Principles (1856), but in 1855 appeared, both in New York and 
in London, the first of his art works, Art Hints, with its mis- 


sionary preface: 


Antonio Pollaiuolo, THE RAPE OF DEIANIRA, 
before 1467, Yale University Art Gallery. 


I have, myself, too strongly felt the need of a work which shou 
embrace both the abstract principles and rules of Art and an outlit 
of its historic progress and social relations, not to believe that 
book comprising these facts and ideas, in a popular form woul 
be useful. . . 

My object, however, is to treat of Art as a whole, embracing i 
general relations to man, not minutely, but in a suggestive fort 
and more as an aid to, than as forestalling inquiry. 

Art has much to hope in her future from England and the Unite 
States. Their political institutions, diffused education, wealth an 
mental activity, are so many guarantees for its rapid developmen 
On the other hand, in the zeal of commercial activity, the haste « 
production, the impatience of realization, and the despotism « 
fashion, there is a danger to Art. 

Art Hints could be described as a handy compendium of a 
history, renaissance history, art practice and esthetics; it we 
written, Jarves said, “in the fervor of a fresh intellectual enjoy 
ment,” and it is a lively book, containing a good deal of aut 
biography, purple writing and enthusiasm. It was a net 
variety of art writing, especially novel in being an America 
product, and as Jarves said, “On account of its earnestness, i 
met with a kind welcome, both in England and America. 
Despite the callowness of some of its judgments, later acknow 
edged by Jarves, it is hard to think of its having been written b 
someone who had barely seen a picture a few years before 

Those years of Jarves’ first residence in Florence were 


heady period for the convert who had previously lived in “vir 
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n soils,” innocent of art. He wrote not only Art Hints and 
ie book of Italian sketches, but also an amusing, sparkling 
seudo-autobiography entitled Why and What am I? and a 
ovel, Kiana, based on a Hawaiian legend; and by the time he 
ft for the States in 1859 he had almost completed his second 
tt book, Art Studies, a survey of Italian art illustrated by en- 
ravings of his own pictures. He had become a friend of Mrs. 
rowning, Mrs. Jameson, the Trollopes, Seymour Kirkup, 
falter Savage Landor-and other members of Florence’s British 
ony; he had visited and corresponded with Ruskin and Rio. 
come acquainted with Charles Eliot Norton and corresponded 
ith Longfellow and Emerson. The collecting of pictures be- 
me a passion to which all else was sacrificed. He engaged 
ino business. He had persuaded his mother, whose favorite 
uild he seems to have been, that a collection of Italian paint: 
igs Was a sound investment; and through her intercession with 
is father he was advanced sums of money against his antici- 
ated share in the estate. This aroused resentment in his brothers 
nd sisters, who feared for their patrimony. His wife, with 
hom his life had never been comfortable, was frequently 
ysterical on the subject of the collection; the money he poured 
ito it, she claimed, left her without funds for servants or food 
¢ clothing; and one of Jarves’ daughters has childhood 
emories of hating the pictures because her mother did, be- 
ause the children were ordinarily kept out of the best rooms 
1 the house (which had been turned into picture galleries) 
nd because her nurse had the habit of leading her up to a pic- 
ie of Saint Jerome and threatening to feed her to his lion 
‘she failed to behave. 

Jarves’ object in transporting his pictures across the Atlantic 
1 1859 was certainly in part his expressed desire to form “a 
juseum of olden art for America, based upon a chronological 
ad historical sequence of paintings, arranged according to 
leir motives and technical progress”; but it was equally cer- 
‘inly in part a desire to recoup, by disposing of the pictures 
but only to the proper person or institution), the money which 
= had spent on them. That, given his financial circumstances, 
as the only way he could continue collecting! 

In Art Studies there is an ominous foreboding of the difficul- 
es to be encountered in the achieving of that dual object: 


‘Old masters’ are almost a byword of doubt or contempt in Amer- 
a... . It is the more important, therefore, that they should be 
irly represented among us, by such characteristic specimens as are 
ill to be procured. 


“A byword of doubt or contempt”! It was all too accurate 
forecasting of Jarves’ tribulations, lasting over a decade, with 
s pictures in his native land—a country which at that time 
yssessed not a single art museum of any importance. If old 
asters in general were suspect, how very particularly so were 
ost of those in Jarves’ collection—those stiff, unfamiliar, 
rly, primitive and pre-Raphaelite pictures of a kind hitherto 
most never seen by Americans! His troubles in placing his 
llection form the best-known part of Jarves’ story. The first 
hibition in New York in 1859-60, with controversial, often 
athing, mentions in magazines and newspapers; the attempt, 
1 by Charles Eliot Norton, to secure the pictures for the 
yston Athenaeum; the failure of that attempt due to apathy, 
staste and doubt; the subsequent exhibitions in Boston and 
»w York, with Jarves stoutly refusing to sell pictures singly 
cept for a few disposed of to cover expenses, and with the 
iscarriage of a series of prospective sales of the collection (for 
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Piero di Cosimo, PORTRAIT OF A LADY HOLDING A 
RABBIT, 1506-09, Yale University Art Gallery. 


a time there was talk of its acquisition by W. W. Corcoran) ; 
the loan of $20,000 to Jarves by Yale in 1868, the pictures 
forming the security and being hung in the new art school build- 
ing of the university; Jarves’ inability to redeem the pictures 
in 1871 and their final, reluctant acquisition by Yale at auc- 
tion, in the absence of other bidders, for the additional pay- 
ment to Jarves of $2,000. 

The sorry saga left Jarves with a lasting and understandable 
resentment toward America. His first wife, left behind in Flor- 
ence, died there in 1861; in 1862 he married again, and after 
the close of the Civil War (in which one of his sons had been 
wounded) he sailed with his new wife to live again in Florence, 
his home, although he made frequent trips to the States, for 
the rest of his life. 

But Jarves’ resentment toward America was expressed chiefly 
in admirably constructive, positive forms. In his third art book, 
The Art Idea, published during the war, he devoted much space 
to criticism of American artists, and there are numerous pas- 
sages (appreciated by Lewis Mumford in The Brown Decades) 
expressing confidence in American art and admiration for her 
clipper ships, for the newly laid-out Central Park, for the shop 
windows and other features of American cities. The Art Idea 
went into several editions, and in 1869 Jarves’ fourth art book, 
Art Thoughts, also contained both praise and blame of art in 
his country. His A Glimpse at the Art of Japan (1876) has 
caused Bernard Berenson to say of him “. . . he was the first 
American, indeed perhaps the first white man to write sym- 
pathetically about the art of the Far East.” He wrote occasional 
articles on art for American magazines, chiefly Harper’s and 
the Atlantic, and in 1880 he was appointed American vice-consul 
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in Florence. Two years later he was defeated in his attempt to 
be appointed consul by the organized opposition of embattled 
American artists resident in Florence, who were resentful of his 
openly expressed low opinions of their work as compared with 
that being done by Europeans. A second collection of paintings 
made by Jarves is now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, a col- 
lection of textiles in the Farnsworth Museum at Wellesley, and 
in 1881 he presented a collection of Venetian glass to the re- 
cently founded Metropolitan Museum in memory of his father. 
In his last years he did considerable European purchasing for 
the Metropolitan—some of his acquisitions of contemporary 
Italian sculpture make one sympathize with the resentment of 
the American artists in Florence—and he was on good terms 
with its officials and trustees. “We have just returned from 
Chicago and the West,” he wrote to his son Horatio in 1882 in 
one of his last letters to be preserved. “Vanderbilt sent me 
passes for all his roads, wh. was a pleasant gift, under the 
circumstances—the Trustees of the Met. Museum give me a 
dinner before embarking, as I am their agent in Europe.” 
Jarves was never a wealthy man, and he tried constantly to 
augment the income which in one way or another continued to 


come to him from his family and the income of his second 


Photograph taken when Jarves was in Florence, about 1865. 
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wife by investing in commercial enterprises, which almos 
invariably turned out to be disappointing. He had the Midé 
touch in reverse—or so it seemed during his lifetime. In afte 
years the story changed. “It is fortunate,” Frank Jewett Mathe; 
Jr. wrote erroneously in an article in the Yale Alumni Weekl 
for May 22, 1914, “that he [Jarves] died a bachelor. Had h 
left children, Yale would morally owe them the price of tw 
or three stadiums.” The attention of one of Jarves’ daughters— 
the one who had been threatened with sacrifice to St. Jerome’ 
lion—was called to Professor Mather’s article, and in a lette 
to the director of the Yale University Art Gallery she ruefull 
declared that she would be content to receive—if only circum 
stances allowed her to be offered—the present market price o 
any one of the pictures. 

Jarves is an attractive figure, standing out, among his Ameri 
can contemporaries, above both the business men who crowe 
the scene and the more academically connected of the art lover 
and critics—such as Charles Eliot Norton, whose long friend 
ship with Ruskin began with their introduction by Jarves ii 
1855 and who never wavered in his admiration of the collec 
tion. Despite financial stringency, a tendency to querulousnes 
and combativeness, an unhappy first marriage of more tha 
twenty years and the long rejection of his pictures, he retaine 
until late in life a capacity for an idyllic joie de vivre that man 
of his more conventionally “distinguished” compatriots eithe 
did not possess or did not indulge. In 1884, at the age of sixty 
six, he wrote from Fiesole in a letter to General di Cesnola, th 
director of the Metropolitan: 


Back of us are the old Etruscan walls; before us Florence, th 
val d’Arno & the villa-clad Apennines—Nearly the site of one o 
Cicero’s villas—archaeology, history, art and the poetry of natur 
around and above us on all sides—The girls have improvised moon 
light dances in the superb loggia and among the trees and flowers 


to the music of guitars, mandolins, ete. played by the gentlemanl 


contadine, whose music, manners and dancing are alike charm 
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And the same relish for carefree living is evident in /tali@ 
Rambles (1883), the best pages of which are as infectious a 
the Italian writings of Norman Douglas. 

But later in 1884 Jarves lost one of his chief sources of joy 
his youngest son, aged fifteen, a gifted artist. His beloved secon 
wife died in 1887 and he himself the next year. His last writin; 
was published posthumously in 1891: Pepero, The Boy Artist 
A Memoir of James Jackson Jarves, Jr., by his father. 

Long forgotten, except by an occasional art historian o 
recorder of Americana (his name means nothing to most visi 
tors to his pictures) , Jarves is far from deserving of his oblivion 
In the United States, as Lionello Venturi has said, it was h 
who “first created a collection dedicated mainly to Italia 
painters, with a selectivity remarkable for his time, or for am 
time, and with definite ideas concerning the cultural purpost 
of art collecting. . . . Jarves is the real type of the pionee 
in the field of Italian art.” Even among Americans who hay 
come after him, few have been, as he was, thus doubly pre 
eminent as collector and—to use a word that ill expresses hi 
apostleship—as critic. 


* This passage is quoted also by Professor Theodore A. Sizer in hi 
pi neering “James Jackson Jarves, A Forgotten New Englander” (Th 
New England Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1933). 
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HE ELEMENTS OF 
ILM NARRATIVE 


Dae BARTE RR TYLER 


I were asked to say what literary work conveyed a feeling 
of the universality of space, in the filmic sense of physical 
ace to be traversed by actual movement, I would mention two 
having necessary, completely opposed, types of “universal 
ace.” One is Dante’s Divine Comedy, the other is Joyce’s 
nnegans Wake. While both are absolute in conception, how 
ferent these works are in the sense of physically defined 
ace, with attendant diverse implications of time. 

Joyce’s book is about an illimitable night-space: that of the 
bconscious mind. Thus in terms of time it excludes approxi- 
itely one-half the diurnal experience. In literally spatial 
ms, no myth corresponds to this Joycean time better than 
> intangible space which the theosophists believe the sleeping 
nd visits, bringing back memories of its adventures known 
dreams. Yet Joyce does not rely on anything so amorphous 
this “theosophical space.” To present the dream world of 
anegan (which is nothing but the embodiment of the sub- 
ascious mind), he has invented a method of language based 
the portmanteau word. Furthermore, he has chosen the 
gest possible limits for his method, not only spatially but 
euistically, for he has mixed dozens of languages and used 
many as three in one portmanteau term. 

Now in making his images so complex, so elliptical, it is as 
yugh he had invented a most gracile and fleeting method of 
sording his meanings cinematically—a method which the 
yst active eye would require much practice to follow. If we 
nsider the eye of the reader of Finnegans Wake, what has 
yee done? He has injected into even the unit of a word a 
vsation of the unlimited or universal quality of space. A 
nple metaphor depends upon concrete images, but Joyce uses 
stract nouns and verbs to create his verbal compounds. The 
ages thus acquire the sort of blur seen analogously in photo- 
aphs of action in which the time-exposure has been too slow 
render moving objects with clean edges. The inner move- 
nt of idea on Joyce’s pages, necessarily involving imagery, 
so rapid that the eye normally cannot follow. A superspeed 
ychic camera is needed automatically to analyze the move- 
nts in a typical sentence from Joyce’s book in order to 
eive an accurate register of the physical movements therein. 
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Fig. 1. From The Divine Comedy, Modern Library ed., 1932. 


Even though it may be said that Joyce is not concerned pri- 
marily with physical movements, one is still aware, because of 
the visible nature of the world, that a complex skein of eye- 
paths exists in this literary work. Joyce is intoxicated with the 
limits of possibility and creates in a manner that pays no heed 
to the necessary limitations of the reader who, ideally speaking, 
has to have at his command not only an extremely alert in- 
telligence but an indomitable will as well. 

On the other hand, we have the second type of space-uni- 
versality: Dante’s continuous, day and night, itinerary of the 
celestial and nether regions that we see in The Divine Comedy. 
In contrast with Finnegans Wake, we may note that a chrono- 
logical time is naturalistically equated with the traversal of the 
vast panorama, of which it is possible to draw a diagram 
(Fig. 1). Indeed, if a film-maker so wished, Dante’s great under- 
earth-scape and sky-scape could be constructed and The Divine 
Comedy filmed there. In Joyce’s Finnegan epic, time is (in the 
moment-to-moment sense) as indefinite as space; in the world 
of dream or of the subconscious mind, neither time nor space 
exists as in the physical world, the realm of literal vision. In 
being a myth of the afterlife, The Divine Comedy sets a 
certain arbitrary limit upon areas of being, invisible to mortals 
and also, normally speaking, inaccessible to them. 

So with Dante’s work as a basis we can mount as though 
in an airplane into the sky regions of a continuous space and 
delve as with a mine-elevator into the internal or subsurface 
regions of earth. Here would be a magic-carpet realm of a kind 
supposedly, according to the religious beliefs of Dante’s time, 
in actual existence, a measurable sort of space in which a clock 
is valid (Fig. 2). A film portraying The Divine Comedy would 
be a tremendous epic overshadowing the dreams of the earliest 
film-makers, who conceived the camera either as a sort of air- 
plane or as a super-telescope. Yet, we can remind ourselves, 
nothing takes place in The Divine Comedy, however fabulous, 
that the medium of film has not found means of representing. 

The roles of time and space in these mature, complex liter- 
ary works plainly show that time and space are the two basic 
representational elements of all art. Therefore film narrative 
can be nothing more than the manipulation of these elements in 
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terms of a given medium. In the very earliest French, German 
and American films, visual action was exploited as a tour-de- 
force, a way of evincing sensation and emotion through speed. 
It is significant that one of film’s pioneers in narrative, D. W. 
Griffith, had a novelistic, even an epic vision, which gave the 
excitement of pace and the coverage of space a substantial form 
and meaning. Griffith’s forerunners in Germany and France had 
been mainly preoccupied with the magic-carpet vision of film. 
Griffith took up this very element, and seriously, when he made 
his famous historical epic, /ntolerance. This film work remains 
a classic because its direct treatment of large human events has 
not yet been superseded. The modern commercial film depends 
too much on dialogue and on the relatively insignificant actions 
of relatively insignificant human beings. 

In his other epic, The Birth of a Nation, Griffith showed 
unusual facility in treating episodes to build up a total picture 
of an important sequence of related events having “universal” 
significance for the society in which they occurred (Fig. 3). 
Something of the same achievement did not arrive again until 
Gone With the Wind, which, although more elaborate and with 
greater technical resources, accomplished less than did Griffith 
in narrative terms because of its concentration on the story 
of its heroine. 

Griffith, who influenced the best foreign directors of his time, 
emerged from the ruck of American film-makers simply because 
he had elementary film vision, a true montage sense—or in 
commoner terminology, a sense of how to paste one filmshot 
or shot-sequence to another so as to present a symmetrical, 
meaningful continuity of movement. He had a novelistic vision; 
that is, a sense of three-dimensional psychology revealing not 
only a single line of events but several, so that space was sys- 
tematically interwoven with time. 

It is only when we regard narrative as dependent on complex 
relations in time and space that we understand the full impact 
of the main structural unit of film-making as defined by Sergei 
Eisenstein: montage. Eisenstein gives this definition of it (The 


Film Sense, Harcourt Brace, 1947, p. 11) : 


Fig. 2 (left). Gustave Doré, engraving for Canto XXIX of 
Dante’s Inferno, 1865. Fig. 3 (right). BIRTH OF A NATION 
still, directed by Griffith 1915 for Epoch Corp.; a close-up 
in the foreground preceded this panoramic depth-shot. This, 
and Figs. 7-11, courtesy of Museum of Modern Art Film Lib. 


Piece A (derived from the elements of the theme 
being developed) and Piece B (derived from the same 
source) in juxtaposition give birth to the image in 
which the thematic material is most clearly embodied. 


If Piece 4 is an eye and Piece B a running stream, the resull 
ant “image” is grief; if Piece A is a mouth and Piece B a clear 
empty plate, the image is hunger. Thus montage substitutes 
for words and for pantomime, conveying ideas by a combinatior 
of images and so (in film) defining space as figurative o¥ 
symbolic. Grief and hunger are emotional and physical state 
incapable of being directly rendered unless by montage o1 
metaphor. 

The fact that artistic vision in film is, in the narrative sense 
highly synoptic gives montage its elementary importance. Ii 
general, film must reduce large stretches of time and space 
If the aim, on the 
other hand, is to present a very tragic human event (like the 


to a few significant moments and images. 


massacre in Eisenstein’s Potemkin), montage may be used t 
create an expanded, symbolic time conveying the duration o: 
the inner human agony. The film-maker’s choice of just wha 
image is to follow the image before it determines not only intel 
ligent form and adequate communication but also style. Fou 
example, the conventional limits of film-space are knowr 
technically at one end as “close-up” and at the other as “pano 
rama” or “universal view.” A film style using montage in ¢ 
flexible manner veering from symbolic suggestion to litera 
narration would have to balance the equation within this gamu 
by the equation between close-up and panorama in the other 
purely spatial, gamut. 

Let us glance at the beginnings of theatrical representation: 
long before the movies. We know that theatre grew out © 
religion; what we know as the modern stage emerged in west 
ern civilization in antique Greece, when it arose from th 
sacrifice and libation before the temple, from the dance anc 
the chorus. This experience of a drama (or crucial series 0 
events befalling human beings) as the product of a ceremonia 
deed, was repeated in the middle ages when, the ancient theatri 
having been destroyed in Rome by the Christians, the theatr 
again asserted itself from the dark movements of the sacrec 
pantomime in the depths of the cathedral. Eventually, en 
couraged by lay response, it worked its way to the steps of th 
church, thence into the square before the steps and finally t 
the troupes traveling on wheels, the pageants that went ‘fron 
town to town. 


Fig. 4. BALLERINA still, directed by Jean Ben 
oit-Levy in 1938; simultaneous montage in filn 
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eft to right, Fig. 5. Jan Van Eyck, ARNOLFINI AND HIS wiFE, National Gallery, London, 
urtesy of Metropolitan Museum; multiple perspective and simultaneous aetiee (back 
ew of couple is in oval mirror, center background) in painting, with (Fig. 6) per- 
ective graph by Joseph Kern. Fig. 7. Sassetta, THE MEETING OF ST. ANTHONY AND ST. 
UL, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Kress Coll.): narration in painting: 
ree stations. Fig. 8. SYMPHONY OF A city still, scene from BERLIN, directed by Karl 
reund for Fox Europa Film Co. in 1927; multiple perspective in film: static montage. 


If we place before us the essential images involved in the 
ovement from within the church outward, we have a movement 
at implicates the very ground of artistic action: the action 
ifts its background, the background acquires mobility or 
hat we can term “cinema.” What had happened, in more spe- 
fic terms of historic comparison, was that the medieval theatre 
vived the spirit of the Greek epic or poetic narrative and 
first neglected the Greek poetic dialogue. Naturally, in the 
naissance the Elizabethan theatre blossomed with the modern 
mcept of theatre as dialogue combined with scenic change, 
-a type of narrative. 

It is curious to note of the medieval stage, however, that its 
chetypal form, after it had been released from the church 
terior, was a sort of panoramic expanse that in essence de- 
ted time, specifically the temporal span of diurnal human 
istence. The morality play had for its universal theme pre- 
sely the soul’s adventures, the soul’s temptations to commit 
1. At one end of the “stage” was Hell-mouth, at the other the 
trance to Heaven. Dante’s transformation of his model is 
vious. 

With genuine acumen, in The Film Sense, Kisenstein points 
tt as a precursor of film the simultaneous stage of the middle 
es. Even today in the three-ring circus (no accident in itself 
t also traditional), several things can be going on at once, 
they can in film through “simultaneous montage,” often 
hieved by double exposure. Another thing, rarely recognized, 
that the continuous performance of the film serves the same 
rpose as did the perpetual enactment of the miracle play, 
tnessed by people coming gradually into the square. 

The peculiar condition of film is that the spectator, as in the 
itimate theatre, is static; though the film medium now has 
finite mobility, the stage—even with the modern device of the 
volving stage—has limited mobility. If the medieval stage in 
beginnings assumed a sort of universal space and a tem- 
ral span that was epic, since it followed God and man from 
th to death, it was nevertheless strictly a conventional uni- 
rsality from the spatial point of view. Therefore, in respect 
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to the element of illusion, the circumstances of the Greek amphi- 
theatre were more conducive to a universal effect than was the 
medieval theatre. An element equally significant for the church 
and for the modern stage is the roof which shuts away the “out- 
side world” as though to prestidigitate reality and bring up 
pure enactments of physical-linguistic illusions. The open-air 
theatre of the Greeks, often indistinguishable in mental illusion 
from the palace steps of a king, was far more conducive to a con- 
nection between man’s life and the supernatural life above and 
below him than was the cryptic religious play in the shadows 
of a cathedral. In principle, art fights its way to the open as 
man’s dream fought its way to the square before the medieval 
church, 

From the pure symbolic space of the cathedral interior, the 
medieval play came to the relatively realistic, or quasi-universal, 
space of the open air where man can look up and discover his 
unalterable place under the sky. This space is equated with time 
in the conventional beginning and end of the morality play 
as birth and death. Man’s spiritual generation, his epic exist- 
ence, had literal stations in the morality play, which was only 
a metaphoric expression of the miracle play with its literal 
stations of Christ’s birth and death. 

In all this, we must identify the film medium with the ro- 
mantic or optimistic, rather than the tragic, view. Although 
panorama is to be equated with the temporal span of human 
life, still between the primary and ultimate stations man may 
triumph in his struggles; at least he sometimes makes a supreme 
effort. Odysseus’ epic is typical: what is this but the epic, or 
narrative, conception which with its complexity of space is 
eminently suited to representation in the film medium? The 
most elementary evidence is that of the once-so-popular ad- 
venture serial shown weekly in the film houses; again, from 
the psychological angle, the “continuous performance” of the 
movie theatres, which makes it possible to begin in the middle 
and work around again to it after passing the end, contributes 
to the sense of renewal in time and space. Montage, being 
symbolic as well as real time and space, corresponds to the 
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Figs. 9 (left). BLoop oF A poet still, directed 1932 by Jean Cocteau; ideal space in 
surrealist film: map of world on cow’s back. Fig. 10 (right). SPELLBOUND still, di- 
rected 1945 by Alfred Hitchcock for Selznick; ideal space: part of a dream sequence. 


written page which must be read rather than to the written 
page meant to be spoken on a stage in front of physical 
scenic effects. 

The grandeur of the Elizabethan rhetorical tradition was, | 
should say, a psychological montage meant to convey the large- 
ness of symbolic time and space, the largeness of man’s internal 
being. This was the spiritual equivalent of man’s physical con- 
quest of space and the aggrandizement of empire going on at 
that historic period. Hamlet’s soliloquies, so typical of the 
Elizabethan theatre, are anti-cinematic in form simply because 
we have before us man as the archetypal poet of life, giving us 
in epigrammatic and conceptual, even though imagistic, form 
rhetorical conclusions about existence; that is, if Hamlet is 
removed from the action of the drama at the moment of solilo- 
quy, it is from the specifically cinematic content of the action 
that he is so removed. Film is the art of showing life as made up 
of literal time and space, differing from the novel only in that 
its terms are visual rather than verbal; insofar as film is verbal, 
it tends, because of its physical or chronological time, to be 
closer to the dialogue form of the stage than is the novel. 

When Eisenstein reveals the inner mechanism of montage and 
how this may be expanded, he cites not only certain paintings 
of a simple panoramic nature, which compares to the simul- 
taneous stage of the middle ages (a static panorama with divi- 
sions), but also mentions two paintings with more typically 
The Meeting of St. Anthony and St. Paul 
by Sassetta (Fig. 7) and Jan Van Eyck’s Arnolfini and His Wife 
(Fig. 5). Sassetta’s painting is relatively simple, showing in a 


cinematic devices 


single panorama the three stations of one saint’s journey, in 
a spiral movement from top to bottom of the canvas, as he 
passes along a mountain road. 

We may recall how motion may be reversed in the movies, 
something usually done to evoke laughter, but something that 
advance-guard film has used (as it has slow-motion) in the 
service of serious effects. Modern painting, emulating the exag- 
gerated foreshortening discovered by photography, prepared 
the ground for the exploitation of this effect of bringing the 
spectator dramatically close to an action in film. An example 
comes from Kisenstein’s Alexander Nevsky in which the pipes of 
a pipe-player project directly toward the spectator—in this 
way, the sound’s approach to the ear is imagistically denoted. 
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Eisenstein’s diagram of Arnolfini and His Wife shows thre 
vanishing points (Fig. 6). The implication is thus one of tin 
as well as space, that is, of narrative; for one must move fro 
one point to another to change perspective. Multiple perspectiy 
in painting has been exploited considerably by Pavel Tcheli 
chew, who has added to this cinematic sort of painting tl 
element of dramatic foreshortening (Fig. 12). 

The place of all these montage-like devices within the literall 
uncinematic or unmoving medium of painting (all its imag 
being in repose or arrested motion as in still photography) 
connected with film through the element of psychic movemer 
signified in philosophy by Bergson’s concept of “duration. 
Although theoretically the entire surface of a canvas is pr 
sented to us at once without the technical element of time, th 
eye of the stationary spectator must travel across the painting 
surface, the more literally as the canvas’ area is the larger an 
he the closer. Thus, in the case of multiple-perspectival paintin; 
the eye’s movement tends to receive in a smaller time what th 
film might have presented to him in greater time. 

There can be in film (unlike both painting and the stage) 
continuous and total replacement of the field of vision. Wit 
respect to stage and screen, the visual scope is limited by th 
same four sides of the demarcated area of vision, even as i 
painting, no matter how active the spectator’s eye is within thes 
same four sides; in the case of the stage, moreover, dialogu 
is perpetually displacing attention from the physical backgroun 
and directing it to the actors moving in front of it. What is mo 
significant in film is thus the theoretical absolute control ov 
the path of the eye within an approximately limited area, a cor 
trol with which spoken words must dovetail to produce tk 
higher esthetic synthesis which, including music, is termed th 
“audio-visual screen.” 

We realize that the symbolic elements in Eisenstein’s mot 
tage, corresponding as they do to literature, tend to destroy th 
realistic conception of a literal space and replace it with ide. 
or symbolic space, as in the metaphor. Surrealist and othe 
advance-guard films imply a universal space of metaphor rath 
than a universal space of measurable distance and physic 
laws; that is, the complexity of space is primarily mental rath 
than physical (Fig. 9) unless it be assumed as supernatur. 
space, in which case quantitative laws of time, space and matt 
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re transcended. On the other hand, in the usual commercial 
Im, aside from special sequences (hallucinations or dreams, 
ig. 10), the universal space is the physical space of everyday 
fe. The point is that montage as a technical element, or one 
spresenting images in terms of ideas, bestows on film what 
ight be termed the continuous hypothesis of ideal universal 
yace in addition to real universal space. We have here exactly 
1e contrasting kinds of universal space previously indicated 
1 The Divine Comedy and Finnegans Wake. Montage gives the 
Im-maker leeway to blend the two. In this way, man’s emotions 
ay become translucent, an inside along with an outside; emo- 
ons may not only be denoted, as on the stage, by voice and 
antomime but also exist in direct terms of images as verbal- 
ictorial metaphor (Fig. 4). So film space, as most broadly con- 
eived, becomes an overall “duration” (to use the Bergsonian 
rm) combining notation of literal and of figurative space. 
We can see how a significant use of montage as ideal or 
gurative space is very far from the commercial film as repre- 
entative of the narrative, or literal (or physical) space and, 
ith minor modifications, literal (or chronological) time. Basi- 
ally, modern film everywhere, abroad as well as in America, 
allows the assumptions of Griffith and the primitive film- 
1akers: the panoramic conception, the true conception insofar 
s the nature of film is to travel over not only one panorama 
ut multiple panoramas and subordinately to assume an indefi- 
ite number of perspectives in each panorama (Fig. 8). This 
onception is global and trans-global, or super-planetary, or it 
; supernatural if it portrays the so-called “invisible world.” 
Yet if we take as the archetype of film panorama Griffith’s 
rototypic narrative, /ntolerance, telescoping as it did many 
eriods of global history, we see an almost total lack of the 
gurative use of montage. In its ideal functioning, montage 
atroduces us with illusory physicality into the space of the 
tory, as do certain trick shots of foreshortening; but primarily, 
s esthetic device, montage replaces the persons of the story 
ith ourselves only as mental understanding is common to both 
f us; not physically and literally, but spiritually and figura- 


vely. As said above, it renders emotion directly. 
In effect, our conceptual understanding of a movie may be 
aterchangeable with our conceptual understanding of a novel. 


Both are narratives; both involve coherent human beings and 
logical plots. Both cover the space of the known, verifiable 
world: in such a country, in such a city, in such a part of the 
city; in the air over a certain ocean, in the plane within that 
air. This, it seems to me, is the chief popular attraction of the 
movies, as of the novel, and likewise their essential character. 
It is our sense of being—though by illusion—in the world 
itself; something that, despite the photographic medium and 
because of it, exists more vividly in the movies even while we 
see only the reflection of human beings and material reality. 
On the stage, there is the “naturalism” of having the human 
being before us in his actual person; yet in a way this sort of 
naturalism serves only to make the stage more of an artificial 
convention rather than less of one. For the fact is that on the 
stage the human being is enacting a role and existing in a 
physical space subject to severe restrictions: the static frame 
of the stage itself with its scenic ground that cannot help seem- 
ing, as it is, a variety of facade. 

This is not simply to claim that the movies are superior to the 
stage because the latter is too artificial. After all, art essentially 
must be illusion, or strict appearance. Yet, except as to the 
words of the stage (the dialogue) the film illusion is obviously 
more of a piece and has the advantage of carrying the intelli- 
gence into an actual representation of space. In the theatre the 
visible space is only an isolated symbol of universal space, much 
as though it were a painting with the regular convention in 
painting of a single vanishing point. To some extent, it is true, 
the revolving stage modifies the single traditional stage per- 
spective, but in it there is no sense—or at least only a little—of 
drawing the spectator into the space within which the narrative 
action takes place, whereas this drawing in of the spectator is 
one of the simplest of movie effects (Fig. 11). It is merely that 
the film illusion has the radical advantage of being literal, given 
in the very nature of the medium. Whereas what really draws 
us in and establishes complete communication in the legitimate 
theatre is the words, the dialogue. In the domain of film, the 
figurative use of montage has the same “ideal” function as that 
of words in the theatre. Thus the greatest problem of the true 
film-maker, affecting narrative style, is to create a maximum of 
montage and a minimum of spoken words, 


Fig. 11 (left). citIZEN KANE still, directed by 
Orson Welles for RKO Radio in 1941; fore- 
shortened perspective in film space: “drawing 
in of spectator.” Fig. 12 (right). THE BULL FIGHT, 
Pavel Tchelitchew, 1934, gouache, 41 x 295%”, 
collection of artist; an example of foreshorten- 
ing and multiple perspective in modern painting. 
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CLEVE GRAY 


Cleve Gray grew up in New York City, where he 
was born in 1918, and studied in this country 
with Tony Nell and James C. Davis. He workee 
later with André Lhote and with Jacques Villor 
in Paris; from their cubist tradition he foune 
a love for linear structure and for strict com 
position in interlocking planes. The impres 
sion made by the ruins of London, while he wa: 
in the army, gave rise to a series of drawing: 
and paintings, one of which is reproduced here 
Since then he has also done landscapes taker 
from the American countryside in places as fat 
apart as Maine and Mexico. He has shown a 
the Whitney and Toledo Annuals, the Art Insti 
tute of Chicago’s “Abstract and Surrealist’ 
and at the Seligmann Gallery in New York City 


Two oils, done in 1946, in the possession 0) 
the artist: above, COTTONFIELD, 8 x 13”, ane 
at left, LONDON RUINS, TOPPLING WALL, 42 x 327 
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snneth Callahan was born in Washington in 1906, studied 
the University of Washington and in London, Florence, 
iris and Mexico. From 1926 to 1928 he worked on boats 
f the California coast. Since 1933 he has been asso- 
ated with the Seattle Art Museum. He has worked as a 
seer and in 1943 did a mural of this theme for the 
eyerhauser Lumber Company. Callahan is said to belong 
the “Northwest school”; he shares its concern with the 
dden forces of nature. But where Tobey and Graves are, 
different ways, small and intimate, Callahan’s mysti- 
| themes have an encompassing scope. He has shown at 
useums in San Francisco, Portland and Seattle; his first 
stern show was sponsored by Maynard Walker in 1946. 
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KENNETH 
CALLAHAN 


Kenneth Callahan, three tempera paint- 
ings that are the property of the art- 
ist: top, MEMORY CYCLE, about 1945, 
16% x 21”; above, THE PRISM AND THE 
DARK GLOBE, 1946, 18 x 36”; left, 
VITAL STORM, about 1944, 16% x 21”. 
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At right, room exhibited by the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance in 1932; below 
left, co-ordinated modern home furnish- 
ings designed by Russel Wright, dis- 
played by Bloomingdale Brothers, 1934; 
and below right, a model room for Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, February 1945. 


RUSSEL WRIGHT: AMERICAN DESIGNER 
BY EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. 


ee the earliest day of modern design in this country, a few men have kept abreast of the European van 

guard and found the contemporary forms for American designs. Russel Wright is one of the most influentia 
of these. From the start, his philosophy and taste have led him to modern design; that is, design rooted in an hones 
expression of materials and methods of production and devoted to the needs, physical and psychological, of the 
people who are to use his design as an element of their daily life. 

Russel Wright’s career began in the theatre. He worked for the Theatre Guild and designed sets for 
Broadway productions, then started a workshop where theatrical properties were turned out, and this was soor 
expanded to include furniture and accessories. His table pottery has been a national best seller for years. Later 
he designed a group of modern solid maple furniture with a natural finish—the first successful effort to unite 
modern design with popular price levels and established production methods. He was among the first to design all 
the basic furnishings of a home and have them produced so that co-ordinated modern rooms could be assembled by 


the public. He organized a group of American designers, artists, craftsmen and manufacturers in a brief but worthy 
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tussel Wright's own living room, 1933. 


ittempt to find an American way of co-operative design. What kind of designer is this, who can win conservative 
\merican taste over to modern shapes so deftly? 

To answer this, Wright’s approach to design is shown here in a few typical fine things he has done 
yer the past two decades. His work has been widely publicized and has been exhibited in European and 
(merican museums, yet his great popular successes do not reveal the entire scope of his work. He has often 
een judged by his popular successes alone: this group of photographs may counterbalance such a one-sided 
few of his work. 

Russel Wright passed through the major design metamorphoses of the past twenty years. Beginning with 
antasy native to the theatre and a romanticism related to Lachaise, he quickly adopted the discipline of pure 
yeometry and surfaces typical of industry. In his own living room, a superb example of this strict style, he first 
ntroduced an armchair showing the free-flowing curves and rich textures that since have preoccupied him. 


Chair, carved wood frame, fur-covered seat, 
leather-covered swivel back, 1933. Exhib- 
ited in 1936 at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK 
PAINTING 


BY MARIE SETON 


N postwar painting in Europe has repudiated more clearly 
+‘ the academic and naturalistic tradition than that of 
Czechoslovakia. To critics and artists alike, no matter what their 
political opinions, “naturalism” is synonymous with an out- 
moded style. The arguments against academic conformity are 
that in the past half-century Czechoslovak art has become rich 
through the experimental approach and that the public is sufh- 
ciently educated in modern art to accept experiment. 


Whereas in Bohemia new trends began to appear in the last 


decades of the nineteenth century, modern painting did not : hue tf ‘De. * 

emerge in Slovakia until 1930. Hence there are immediately ‘ein , “ feng 
recognizable differences between the Czech and the Slovak paint- stars a Saad 
ers. The former are essentially international, having been in- a ot 


fluenced by the successive movements in France; the latter, 
relying upon folk motifs, stress epic subjects which, transmuted 
by stylization, are modern in form but ancient and national in Two Slovak painters: above, Fig. 1, Milos Bazovsky, TH 
NIGHT; below, Fig. 2, Ladislav Guderna, THE CHURCH, 1946 


content (Figs. 1 and 2). 
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"wo Czech painters: above, Fig. 3, Frantisek Hudeéek, NiGHtT 
VALKER, 1943; at top, Fig. 4, Kamil Lhotak, GREEN MOTORCYCLE. 


Because Czech art is young and the artists both discursive and 
gregarious, they tended early to form groups that explored the 
possibilities of impressionism, post-impressionism, cubism and 
surrealism. These groups have changed direction over the years, 
split, merged and split again until in 1948 two groups— 
Umelecka Besada and Manes—dominate. The latter is composed 
mainly of young artists whose styles range from a lingering 
impressionism to the non-representational. Emil Filla (1882-), 
who might be called the Picasso of Czechoslovak art, is also 
a member. The Umélecka Besada group is developing a new 
style called “civilism” which seeks to express the subjective 
experience of modern city life. 

The cloak of experimentation within Umélecka Besada, form- 
erly worn by Bohumil Kubista (1884-1918), Jan Zrzavy 
(1890-) and Josef Capek (1887-1945), has since the war 
passed to FrantiS8ek Hudecéek and to the entirely original young 
painter Kamil Lhotak, the live-wire of civilism. 

In the early war years Hudecek painted simplified and ab- 
stract, but still recognizable, scenes of city life. Gradually (per- 
haps due to the nightmare experience of German occupation) 
Hudeéek’s houses became ever more abstract and in the fore- 
ground, or as single figures, men appear whom he names 
Night Walkers (Fig. 3). Now with war behind him, Hudecek 
is moving somewhat in the same direction as Lhotak, who 
stresses technological development. Shearing away all non- 
essentials, Lhotak sets his main objects in a balanced compo- 
sition and heightens their appearance in an otherwise common- 
place scene by the use of flat brilliant color. There is also the 
imaginative civilism of Lhotak—an American baseball game 
or a group of players who, though they are not treated as 
robots, suggest the existence of a race apart. Some of his paint- 
ings are a subtly grim comment on the matter-of-fact way in 
which the truly war-ravaged have come to accept war as part 
of civilian life, as does the barefoot, one-legged woman near 
the poster advertising shoes in The Green Motorcycle (Fig. 4). 

All impression of war in Czechoslovak painting is conveyed 
with the same restraint. No graphically realistic war pictures 
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appeared as they did in other eastern European and Slavic 
countries. Some of the Manes painters, notably Vaclav Tikal, 
the most recent surrealist, and Arnost Paderlik created poig- 
nant philosophic pictures (Fig. 5). Even Emil Filla, the dis- 
tinguished painter who spent years in Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp, painted in livid colors only four gruesome symbolic 
pictures of his experience; now he has returned to painting still 
life (Fig. 6). 

Yet all Czech and Slovak painting was in its own way a pro- 
test against war and German occupation. Since Czechoslo- 
vak art was, according to Nazi classification, “perverse” or 
“perverted’”—meaning modern—young and old artists alike 
“resisted” by continuing to paint as they had. They selected 
subjects that stressed fear and persecution and often used the 
Crucifixion symbolically. Doggedly they continued to exhibit 
(though the surrealists as a group were officially banned), and 


Above, Fig. 5, Vaclav Tikal, Lice; 
below, Fig. 6, Emil Filla, svicv Lire. 
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the public “resisted” Nazification by attending the exhibitions 
in great numbers. Therefore, though many important artists 
died in the years 1939-46 (among them Josef Capek, who died 
in Belsen concentration camp; Cyprian Majernik, the most 
promising young painter of Slovakia; Jindiich Styrsky, the 
surrealist; Antonin Prochazka; Vaclav Spala), the occupation 
did not destroy Czechoslovak art as it had done centuries be- 
fore. The enforced isolation from the art of the rest of the 
world tended to turn every artist in upon himself, and many 
of those whose work matured in isolation are now deeply con- 
scious of their national roots and cherish the thought of develop- 
ing a highly individual Czechoslovak school of art. 

This national consciousness does not mean that Czechoslovak 
artists have rejected internationalism. On the contrary, they are 
extremely interested in other peoples’ art and discuss it with 
discernment. While I was in Prague in 1947 two foreign exhibi- 
tions, the Russian and the American, caused a great deal of 
debate. The fact that the Czechs and Slovaks have rejected nat- 
uralism caused critics and artists, including many who are 
Communists, to feel that Russian painting had little to say to 
them because it was “old fashioned.” On the other hand, the 
American exhibition appealed to most artists and critics; they 
responded to it and were particularly impressed by the non- 
representational work included. Then came the State Depart- 
ment’s sudden withdrawal of the exhibition. Both critics and 
artists alike threw up their hands in horror. What, they asked, 
did the Secretary of State and members of Congress know 
about art? They were shocked because the official condemnation 
sounded to them like the Nazi pronouncements on modern art, 
and the withdrawal smacked of censorship. No art directives 
have been imposed since Czechoslovakia was liberated and any 
such directive would be most unpopular with Communists and 
non-Communists alike. Up to now, art has remained free and 
experimental in Czechoslovakia, carrying on the experimental 
tradition of more than fifty years. 
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Journey of a Word 


Stranger than any Jules Verne fiction 
is the trip your voice takes by tele- 
phone. It spans the continent in one- 
twelfth of a second — over a private 
speedway with green traffic lights all 
the way. 

Your voice is changed into elec- 
trical waves so that it can travel over 
the wires. Some waves travel too fast, 

_and have to be slowed down, so others 


can keep pace. Waves get tired, and 
electronic amplifiers give them new 
energy to speed them on. 


All arrive at journey’s end on split- 
second schedule and out steps your 
voice — changed back into words 
again. The wonder of it is that 
the words sound like you and are 
you—with your own tone and 
mood and personality. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories de- 
sign, improve and fit together the 
millions of intricate parts that make 
possible the journey of your words. 
It is a job that never ends. 

It is this constant work of im- 
provement that helps the Bell 
System give you the best and the 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Philip Hendy and Ludwig Goldscheider, Giovanni Bellini, 
Oxford and London, Phaidon (New York, Oxford Press), 
1946. 34 pp., 122 plates. $6.50. 


Phaidon books are unique among series that specialize in large 
reproductions of works of art because they are both reasonably 
good and reasonably priced (even though their price has risen 
100% in ten years as against a 40% rise for novels). 

A teacher’s gratitude makes the picking of flaws in this service 
a reluctant job, but the same factors require strict analysis of such 
permeating influences. The main points to be considered are the 
formation of public taste through choice of subjects, the quality 
of the reproductions and (of less importance) the introductory 
texts. Apart from interesting sports, not repeated in recent years, 
like Five Hundred Self Portraits, there are five repeating types. 
The Windsor Drawings series has semi-official backing and so does 
not indicate policy; the series of contemporary British and Cana- 
dian painters, while revealing in other ways, makes little impression 
in this country. The series on ancient art, notably Roman Portraits 
and Etruscan Sculpture, is the most creative by far. Though these 
areas may be clichés in the Vienna of the publishers’ origin, they 
are surprising and stimulating to the Anglo-American public and 
have done much to dissipate the romantic attitude that ancient art 
is dull and academic, like some of its nineteenth-century imitations. 
The two biggest and longest-lasting series are of artists of the 
periods 1400-1675 and 1865-1900. The six generations of great men 
who matured and died between Vermeer and Manet are totally 
absent. Within these groups the selections have hewed closely to 
middlebrow taste already existing, and this no doubt is in large 
part the cause of their success. The first set includes nearly all 
the old masters canonized by the Victorian period: Donatello, 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez. 
The impressionists and post-impressionists, whose color prints are 
standard on our living-room walls, represent the middlebrow 
notion of modern art. The earlier group omits artists who have 
attained a later or restricted fame (with the marked and easily 
understood exception of El Greco) but who could be popularized 
with a little effort, such as Piero della Francesca, the mannerists, 
‘Caravaggio and Bernini. Of course all the inclusions are entirely 
valid; the error is of omission. Continental publishers feel no such 
limitations. 

Giovanni Bellini is fully as respectable as the other old masters 
included but less famous than any of them. Perhaps we are 
running out of demigods; this would explain the forthcoming 
Ghiberti and Sienese Quattrocento Painting too. (The latter will 
presumably emphasize Sassetta, rediscovered by the anemic primi- 
tivism of Berenson in Boston, fifty years ago, and Giovanni di Paolo, 
a man for the twentieth century.) Or perhaps the book is due to 
the personal interest of Mr. Hendy, who is writing a monograph. 
His introduction is in a soft prose, useful in lubricating the dry 
facts for the popular audience, but hurtful in encouraging large 
un-concrete subjectivity reminiscent of a nerveless Pater. It also 
sometimes overlays muzzily the continual intuitive insights which 
are the most valuable results of the method and facilitates amazing 
generalizations: “There are two opposite ways of seeing form: in 
outline or in the mass,” and “There has never been a more social 
state, or so sociable a city [as Venice].” The largest generalization 
involves the claim for Bellini’s importance, reached by a new 
combination of several fairly usable clichés: Venice emphasized 
color while central Italy emphasized form; the color tradition has 
been the more progressive in post-Renaissance painting; Bellini 
is the first Venetian colorist, therefore he is the first modern artist. 
While historically plausible, this is visually unsound: in Bellini 
one can see Giorgione, in Giorgione Renoir, but can one make 
the jump? And what of the Venetian tradition of color in the 
mosaics of San Marco? 

But when he settles down to his descriptions, Hendy’s admiration 
is catching, his loving comments perceptive and helpful, their con- 
ventionality being no direct bar to their use by a lay audience 
though suggesting in the writer an only middling-strict analysis 
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which may affect that audience indirectly. This essayistic style is 
typical of the uneven Phaidon prefaces. It is unfortunate that its 
esthetic tendency here leads to omission of dates and of warnings 
on disputed attributions, even though the essay is based on stylistic 
evolution. Hendy leaves these matters to the monograph, which 
will of course have a different audience, thus reducing the autonomy 
of this book as no Phaidon edition has done before. The printing 
of Vasari’s Life in the Leonardo volume was one of its happy 
features and has no parallel here. 

The small scale and simple organization of most of Bellini’s 
pictures prohibits the “shock” details and sculptural angle-shots 
that vitiate other Phaidon books, including those on ancient sculp- 
ture. This jazzing up of the artist to create interest is entirely 
illogical; if he is good enough to include, he has something 
important to say best said in the terms he chose. Here, though 
some details might be questioned, only one of a drawing is so 
blown up that it looks as if it had gone through atomic fission. 
From the original one could get this effect only with a magnifying 
glass. Other reproductions are attractive and useful. A more preva- 
lent infidelity comes from the use of thick dark inks, to make the 
plates look luxurious. As a result there are completely dead areas 
in the shadowed parts, producing unbalance. The few color plates, 
vapid, greenish, losing the sharp focus of the other works, are no 
improvement on those that have been widely criticized in earlier 
volumes. 

All these criticisms are made on the background of the fact that, 
like most of the other Phaidon books, this is the first and only one 
on the artist available to the American public which one could 
recommend to it to buy. 

—CREIGHTON GILBERT 
University of Louisville 


Forsyth Hardy, ed., Grierson on Documentary, New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1947. 324 pp. $3.75. 


“This is an essential book” says C. A. Lejeune on the cover: 
for once the publisher’s blurb is no less than the truth. Anyone 
who wishes to investigate the philosophy and antecedents, the 
battles, crusades and achievements of documentary film, will find 
here the definitive statement. Insofar as one man can represent 
a movement, that man is indisputably John Grierson. Not only 
did he invent that barbed-wire word which so aptly symbolizes 
documentary’s sense of imaginative but earthy social purpose; 
he also provided, over a period of more than twenty years, both 
the personal leadership and the dialectics which transformed the 
movement from a man with a silent camera and a_ shoestring 
budget into one of the major mass media of our time. There is 
scarcely a single figure in documentary today who did not at one 
time work with Grierson, praise him, curse him and then go out 
to preach his gospel of respect for the actual. His influence on 
the social dynamics of the film has been greater than that of any- 
one living, 

Now Forsyth Hardy, founder of the Edinburgh Film Guild and 
a lifelong student of documentary, has collected Grierson’s critical 
writings of the past seventeen years. From his pages emerges the 
story of the struggle to put on the screens an imaginative interpre- 
tation of reality, first in Britain, then in Canada, later in the U. S. 
and finally, through UNESCO, in the international field, If readers 
notice a gradual change from the blithe iconoclastic contumacy 
of Grierson’s earlier criticisms of Hollywood films to the rugged 
writing of the forties, in which flashes of brilliant sociological 
insight and a gift for the apt phrase illumine like flashes of 
sulphurous flame a prose sometimes turgid and Germanic in its 
form, let them look at what has happened to the world in the 
twenty years between the Lindbergh flight and the atomic bomb, 
and ponder no longer. 

This is a book not only for the film lover but for the educator 
and the sociologist as well. For Grierson’s genius lies in his grasp, 
as early as 1924, of the fact that in an age of mass literacy it was 
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THE UNFOLDING OF ARTISTIC ACTIVITY 


By Henry Schaefer-Simmern 


Foreword by John Dewey 


What basis should art education have? Should students be taught by exter- 

nal precepts and examples, or should their natural capacities for artistic 

activity be invited to develop from within? 
In this book Professor Schaefer-Simmern 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


the mass media of information—press, radio and films alike— 
which could be bent to the needs of education. Grierson will be 
remembered as an educator long after people have forgotten that 
he once produced a film called Drifters. He will be remembered 
as the first pedagogue to perceive that education today lies as 
much outside the classroom as in it. His achievement consists 
in fact, not so much in making films as in founding a philosophy 
of film making—the dramatization of the actual—and in creating 
a whole body of film makers who, inspired by his teachings, have 
made documentary one of the great social forces of our day. 

As with the style, so with the man. The style is pungent, pene- 
trating and pugnacious. It is the style of a man who makes both 
violent enemies and ardent disciples. From the book emerges 
Grierson the teacher and crusader: violent, intuitive, voluble, mad- 
deningly unpredictable, yet predictably exciting; a man able to 
fill those who worked for him with the desire to bring alive the 
new materials of citizenship through a sense of public purpose. 

The part played by Canada in the development of Grierson’s 
philosophy makes interesting reading. Though Grierson gave much 
to Canada, though he created almost from the ground up a com- 
plete film and graphics production and distribution system, ani- 
mated by his own ideals of public service, yet it is clear that the 
Canadian experiment also enabled him to clarify his own thinking 
through continuous and positive action. Canada during the war 
gave him the field of active and continuous enterprise which he 
always craved, and his speeches on world affairs and the new con- 
cept of education were fired in the crucible of a nation which found 
itself, even as he did, through conflict. 

—GrAHAM McINNES 
National Film Board, Canada 


Geoffrey Grigson, Samuel Palmer, the Visionary Years, Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, 1947. 206 pp., 66 illus. £2.2s. (Obtainable 
at the Holliday Bookshop, New York City.) 


When the late Laurence Binyon, in 1925, thoughtlessly entitled 
his loosely put together book The Followers of William Blake, as 
a museum expert he was providing the lazy writer on English 
painting with justification for the use of a horribly convenient 
label: the collar might not happen to fit the dog but the label said 
that it belonged to him and so he had to wear it, whether it was 
so large that it fell off or so tight that it choked him. A glance at 
the pertinent chapters in books like R. H. Wilenski’s English 
Painting or at articles like that by Robin Ironside in the Magazine 
of Art |December, 1947] makes the reader feel either that these 
writers have not studied the works that they reproduce or, more 
charitably, that they have considered it useless to depart from the 
conventional and accepted heading. 

Binyon succeeded in squeezing his diverse and individual charac- 
ters into the covers of one book simply because he had nothing to 
say about them: his book was a pretty picture book and nothing 
more. However, nearly all the writers on Blake have adopted the 
same classification and, while there may have been some excuse 
for D. G. Rossetti’s starting the system in his supplementary chap- 
ter to Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, written about 
1862, it cannot be so easily accepted today. 

This is not the place to decide how much all these artists—Edward 
Calvert, George Richmond, Francis Oliver Finch, Henry Walters, 
Welby Sherman and John Linnell—were influenced or not influ- 
enced by Blake, but the appearance of Geoffrey Grigson’s book 
makes it clear that Samuel Palmer can no longer, even by the 
conventional or lazy, be classed only as a “follower.” 

Almost all biographies of English painters are grossly unsatis- 
factory; the “official biography” hides what it considers to have 
been discreditable activity on the part of its hero; the author does 
not think that this or that is pertinent to the study of his subject or, 
more commonly, he is ignorant, prejudiced, insensitive or stupid. 

The previous books and writings on Samuel Palmer have derived 
directly from the books written or controlled by his son, A. H. 
Palmer, principally, Samuel Palmer, A Memoir (1882) and The 
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Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer (1892), along with his Cata- 
logue of An Exhibition of Drawings, Etchings and Woodcuts by 
Samuel Palmer & other Disciples of William Blake [note the in- 
sistance upon Blake] (Victoria and Albert Museum, 1926). None 
of the modern writers seems to have thought that, although A. H. 
Palmer burned the documents dealing with his father’s youth which 
he himself possessed, there might well be others in the hands of 
descendants of his father’s friends. Such of these as have survived 
have been tracked down by Grigson, and they add immeasurably 
to our knowledge of Palmer, both as a man and as an artist. 

It is difficult to find words to express a reasoned opinion of the 
scholarship and integrity that have directed the enthusiasm in the 
writing of this book. Without exaggeration it can be said that 
this is probably the best book ever devoted to an English artist. 
A. J. Finberg’s J. W. M. Turner suffers from that dullness which is, 
unfortunately, common in the scholar who is not also a writer in 
the “professional” sense, and when the professional writer, like 
R. H. Mottram in his incredibly bad Old Crome of Norwich, pro- 
duces a book on an artist it is usually chatty, inaccurate and 
worthless. 

Geoffrey Grigson is well known in England as a poet and as the 
editor of the best poetry magazine of the thirties, New Verse, and 
he brings a poet’s sensitivity of appreciation to balance the 
scrupulousness of his scholarship. The documents that he has 
traced, notably the Samuel Palmer-George Richmond correspond- 
ence extending for over fifty years, have helped him present Pal- 
mer in the round, with his esthetic, religious and political ideas 
shown to be an integral part of his development as an artist. 

The chapter on “Palmer and William Blake” should once and 
for all put a stop to the labelling process I have mentioned. “He 
spoke warmly enough at times of Blake as an artist, but for one 
mention of anything in particular by Blake in his correspondence, 
there are three or four of engravings by Bonasone, pictures by 
Claude, or Michelangelo or Fuseli. And this is valid evidence of 
his earlier states of mind, because through middle age and old 
age, even to the use of the same words and phrases, Palmer looked 
back to the flush and splendour of his early imaginative life to a 
big, a surprisingly big degree.” 

There is some scattered evidence that would seem to show that 
the exchange between Blake and Palmer may have been to some 
extent mutual. In about 1809 Blake wrote: “Note here that Fable 
or Allegory is seldom without some Vision. Pilgrim’s Progress is 
full of it, the Greek Poets the same; but Allegory & Vision ought 
to be known as Two Distinct Things, & so call’d for the Sake of 
Eternal Life.” But, at the date of writing, Blake’s choices of sub- 
ject were biblical and Miltonic, with the exception of those sub- 
jects that he had made a part of his personal mythology. 

It was not until the last years of his life, between 1824 and 1827 
(the paper is watermarked 1824), that Blake thought of executing 
a series of designs illustrating The Pilgrim’s Progress, and, tenta- 
tively, | would suggest that it was Palmer’s enthusiasm for Bunyan 
that urged him to undertake the project, which he did not live to 
complete. Further, there are details in the designs (now in the 
Frick Collection) which seem to me to have more in common with 
the body of Palmer's work of that period than with any of the 
other drawings Blake made throughout his long and active life. 
I am almost convinced, too, that it was Palmer’s example and his 
desire to “look for Van Leydenish qualities in real landscape” that 
was responsible for the greater compression of vision which we find 
in Blake’s latest works, such as The Prophet Isaiah Foretelling 
the Destruction of Jerusalem (drawn on a wood-block, British Mu- 
seum; reproduced in B. M. Quarterly, XIV, 2, 1940, plate xv). 

For the first time it is possible to see Palmer as an artist in his 
own right, and in addition there is a great deal that is illuminating 
not only about Blake but about early nineteenth-century painting 
as a whole. It is to be hoped that this book will have a wide cir- 
culation for, with its realization that artists are more than “only 
creatures with eyes and easels,” it is an example of how such work 
should be done and presented. 

—RutuHven Topp 
University of Iowa 
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Karl Lehmann, Thomas Jefferson American Humanist, New 


York, Macmillan, 1947. 273 pp., 13 plates. $4.50. 


In this book Dr. Karl Lehmann, professor of fine arts at New 
York University, attempts to reconstruct Jefferson’s “picture” of 
ancient civilization from his printed writings and to exhibit the 
breadth and depth of his “humanistic thought.” The author is con- 
tagiously enthusiastic about his subject and writes as only a highly 
cultivated man who is himself steeped in classical learning could 
write, A naturalized citizen, he has a German background and sees 
analogies and contrasts between Jefferson and Goethe which most 
of us would not think of, and he prizes the universalism of the 
famous Virginian in the way that a citizen of the world would do. 

He says, quite correctly, that Jefferson carried on conversations 
with the ancients all his life—using both the Greek and Latin 
tongues but preferring the former. He believes that in Jefferson’s 
own day only a small group of professional classicists had read 
more ancient literature than this child of the New World and that 
in the scope and sweep of reading he surpassed most if not all of 
these. I myself should be disposed to play safe by qualifying some 
of these assertions and toning down some of these superlatives, 
but no one who has associated with the man can possibly question 
Jefferson’s intimate knowledge of classical civilization. 

Dr. Lehmann dubs him “one of the greatest Humanists of all 
times,” and goes on to say: “This title . . . is justified by his o en 
unceasing preoccupation with ancient civilization, ... by the 
stature of the man and by his impact on American ideals, . . . by 
the humanitarian and social direction which he gave to Humanistic 
thought.” This is a fine statement, but the author also properly 
points out that the highly discriminating Jefferson differed in 
many ways from his humanistic predecessors, contemporaries and 
successors. Thus he says that the strong antithesis in Jefferson’s 
mind between the “high” civilizations of antiquity and the “dark” 
middle ages has distinctive features which make it “at once Jeffer- 
sonian and modern.” This deeply scholarly and intelligent man was 
never quite traditional or conventional in any field; he clung to no 
cult of antiquity as such and what he most prized about classic 
times was their freedom of reason and imagination. The question 
arises whether you can be content really to call such a mind 
humanistic or to put any single label on it, except perhaps “uni- 
versal.” You want to call him Jeffersonian and let it go at that. 

Another difficulty in dealing with this extraordinary man is that 
his ideas do not lend themselves to systematic presentation. He him- 
self never set them forth that way—not even in the political sphere 
where he gained his greatest renown. His comments on history, art 
and literature are nearly always incidental and, while they ate 
more consistent than one has any real reason to expect, they do 
not add up to a system. What they do is to reflect a life and an 
attitude toward life. Dr. Lehmann perceives this and calls this 
attitude humanistic. In the broad and liberal sense of the term it 
certainly was that, though one must also describe this man in many 
other ways. 

The author has done well with this enormously difficult subject. 
In his exploration of Jefferson’s endless mind he has turned up 
many fascinating things and he has made stimulating comments 
on many of them. Not having space for many, I will confine myself 
to a few from the chapters on architecture and the art of living, 
both of which interested me particularly. 

Dr. Lehmann describes Jefferson’s architecture as “the most 
articulate expression of his admiration for antique civilization,” 
and he shows striking parallels by placing illustrations in juxta- 
position: the Maison Carrée and the model of the Virginia Capitol; 
the Pantheon and the Rotunda at the University of Virginia; under- 
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eround passages at Monticello and at Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli; 
a Jeffersonian mantelpiece and a frieze from the Temple of Ves- 
pasian. On the other hand, he points out the distinction that Jeffer- 
son made between “a strict classicism in monumental public build- 
ings and a blend of classical forms with modern ideas in domestic 
structures”; he emphasizes his eclecticism and sees not barren 
imitation but vitality in his work. Here the author comes closest to 
recognizing and answering such criticisms of Jefferson the architect 
as have emanated or might be expected to emanate from the 
modern school in our own time. (I wish he had gone definitely and 
specifically into that question.) He also seeks explanations for 
Jefferson’s “Romanism,” when the trend of his age was Hellenie 
and he himself was Hellenic in so many ways. 

The author suggests that this gentleman of Virginia got some 
of his important ideas of living from the Romans. Practising the 
fine art of living more consciously than most men, he followed the 
style that was cherished by cultured men in the late Republic and 
early Empire—the “Roman ideal of a perfect life in the half-urban, 
half-rustic microcosm of a villa,” as described by Cicero, Horace 
and the younger Pliny. The Monticello mansion, unlike any known 
prototype in England or Virginia but like a Roman villa, was set 
ona hill. I greatly like this exploration of the location of the house, 
but he could have got excellent ideas of cultivated country life 
from local predecessors such as the second Richard Lee and the 
second William Byrd. They also knew their classics, and Byrd had 
a famous library. 

Jefferson looked for the good things of life everywhere and 
adapted them to his uses with entire freedom. Even in its broadest 
sense, the term “humanist” does not describe him fully, and he 
probably looked forward more than backward. But undoubtedly he 
looked back to Greece and Rome, and Dr. Lehmann has added to 
the fascination of the man by showing so much that he found there. 


—Dumas MALONE 
Columbia University 


Meyric R. Rogers, American Interior Design, New York, 
W. W. Norton, 1947. 280 pp., 196 illus., 39 plates. $20. 


Mr. Meyric R. Rogers, curator of Decorative Arts and Industrial 
Arts of the Art Institute of Chicago, is well fitted to undertake the 
gigantic task of writing an authoritative history of American interior 
design from earliest times to the present. Years of study and work 
in museums with American decorative design have given him a 
keen appreciation and enthusiasm for our heritage. He has here 
presented a vivid account of an “over-all picture of what American 
design for living has been over the last three centuries.” As he so 
clearly states it, “in general our decorative history is only part of 
the great story of our political, social and economic life. It must 
be so seen. In particular it is a story of things made to be lived with 
and expressing that life. It must be so felt.” i 

The book begins with “The Age of Settlement, 1630-1730” and 
in simple words gives a clear-cut picture of that era, with an 
enthusiastic sweep that carries the reader through into the next 
period, “The Age of Colonial Achievement, 1730-1790.” It was in 
these latter years that “the Atlantic colonies attained an established 
life and culture which made independence possible.” During this: 
time, the colonists perfected the arts and crafts in architecture, in 
cabinet making and in silversmithing, which demonstrated a spirit 
of self-reliance culminating in the revolution. These men, some 
trained in Europe and others in the colonies, were naturally in- 
fluenced by European traditions, but they developed their own 
particular adaptations of these styles. This is well exemplified in 
the photographs with which Mr. Rogers has interspersed his story. 
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The “Age of Federal Adolescence, 1790-1850” and the “Age of 
Continental Expansion and Industrial Empire, 1850-1920” carry 
the sequence of the story up to the “Age of Social Readjustment, 
1920 to the Present.” In each of these chapters, as in the previous 
ones, Mr. Rogers gives the general background of the period under 
discussion, then the architecture, followed by a description of 
interior decoration. The illustrations are superb examples, well 
captioned, with enough-detail to make them interesting. By reading 
the text along with the supplementary information under the pic- 
tures, one can get a clear idea of the styles of each period. This 
is further supplemented at the end of the book by the excellent 
photographs (most of which are in color as well as in black and 
white) of the Thorne Miniature Rooms. Another interesting feature 
here is that a small illustration of the exterior of the house under 
discussion is placed at the bottom of each page. 

In such an excellently planned book, so beautifully printed, it is 
unfortunate that there are a few errors which might have been 
avoided. A photograph of a mid-eighteenth-century cotton fabric 
has the print upside down, and a photographic credit is incorrectly 
given. The author is to be congratulated on the care he has given 
to the glossary of terms and to the biographical notes of the 
important architects and craftsmen mentioned, as well as to a 
bibliography of books intended as a guide for those who wish to 
do additional reading on the subject of American interior design. 


—V. ISABELLE MILLER 
Museum of the City of New York 
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“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from coast to 
coast,” Boston Herald. “‘Mad or Muddled’ is worth anybody’s 
time to read, consider, and possibly tear their hair in extreme 
perplexity,’ Carl Sandburg. “There is more than enough in 
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W. Appleton Lawrence. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir 

We read Mr. Laporte’s article in the January issue with great 
interest. We feel, however, that several of his basic assumptions 
are entirely unfounded. . .~. 

The first of these assumptions is that, because the theories of 
space-time and relativity almost coincided with Picasso’s experi- 
ments, they both resulted from @ priori concepts. ~. . . both art 
and science, it may well be assumed, are determined by a priori 
concepts. . . .” The reference to Kant’s theory of a priori knowl- 
edge which, though perhaps true in a very limited sense in physics 
so far as causality goes, has been for the most part discarded both 
by science and philosophy. 

The historical coincidence of two theories in widely separated 
fields is scarcely grounds for inferring there is any single a priori 
concept involved... . 

Briefly, he has attempted to prove by reference to Kant and 
Dewey that the shift in painting from the end of the renaissance 
to Picasso was caused by underlying a priori concepts which com- 
monly motivate both art and science... . 

We suppose that the attempted justification of Picasso’s work on 
this basis was made in order to explain that, since art and science 
are grounded in common a priori concepts, the theories of space- 
time and relativity expounded by science are also the motivating 
ideas behind Picasso’s work. This assumption is here directly 
challenged. 

The Einstein theory of relativity arose out of certain discrepan- 
cies observed when scientists applied the laws of Newtonian physics 
with the aid of instruments to the solar world with its spaces meas- 
ured in millions of light years and to the world of the electron 
with its infinitely small measurements. 

No discrepancy was discovered in the world in which we live. 
Newtonian physics work in the man-size world. 

The primary quality of space-time and the theory of relativity 
is one of relationships and therefore is dynamic. They do not apply 
to a situation where only two factors are involved: namely, one 
subject and one object and where the subject and object are not 
moving relative to each other at vast speeds through great distances. 

Painting must of necessity capture separate events; and even if 
Picasso paints a subject in a variety of positions and from a variety 
of perspectives, the end-result is static and no possible application 
of space-time or the theory of relativity can be involved here. . . . 

The primary mistake in the linking of Picasso’s work with space- 
time and the theory of relativity grows out of three facts: 1) Con- 
fusion of the one-subject one-object relation which is involved in 
painting with the many-subject many-object relations in physical 
theories; 2) Misapplication of space-time and the theory of rela- 
tivity to our man-size world when they can be applied only to a 
world of astronomical or electronic proportions; 3) Confusion of 
the nature of a painting which is static with the nature of physical 
relations which are dynamic. 

We are both artists, not philosophers nor scientists. We both 
think, however, that it is most necessary for an artist adequately to 
understand the relationship of his field to that of science and 
philosophy, but that in the final analysis there is not so much in 
common between them as is sometimes thought. One cannot under- 
stand art by referring to science exclusively any more than the 
scientist could understand science by referring to art. Philosophy, 
being the generalization of discoveries in other fields, is in a differ- 
ent position since it embraces all modes of thought. Both art and 
science must ultimately refer to nature, complementing these refer- 
ences from time to time with subjective interpretations; but the 
duty of painting is mainly to present to our senses static moments 
caught up and expressed, each as a final essence of actuality. If 
this is a limitation to painting, it is a noble one! Science on the 
other hand explains by analysis what goes into the making of these 
essences of actuality and how they are related. . . . 

We think that contemporary art is valid in its own right and also 
stands as one of the most profound intellectual searches that civi- 
lized man has ever made. . . . 

—L. Wynn CHAMBERLAIN 
—Grorce DeWirr Herrine, Jr. 
University of Idaho. 
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Sir: 

I have read the letter of Messrs. Chamberlain and Herring with 
great interest and with somewhat mixed feelings. Apparently we 
are dealing with the same basic phenomena. If they should believe 
that these phenomena are unexplainable I would most certainly _ 
disagree. If they believe that they are explainable I missed an 
alternative explanation in their letter. 

There are two considerations which I think are most important 
for the clarification of our respective points of view. One concerns 
the interrelationship and interdependence of all the various en- 
deavors of man. The other concerns the applicability of the con- 
temporary space-time concept to painting. Both these points are, 
of course, in turn interrelated. 

That all fields of human endeavor are basically interrelated is 
an axiom of our time. At least since the beginning of this century 
it has been one of the concerns of the various fields of the humani- 
ties to extend their research just into this problem of interrelation. 
There are at this juncture three possible ways of attacking the 
problem: some take economics as the basic agent of change in 
human affairs, others ideas and again others, values. To some, 
however, it has become quite clear by now that none of these 
principles can be taken as the only one that has been operative on 
the basis of all civilizations. 

An art historian or an esthetician who wants to understand the 
relationship of his particular field to all the other activities of a 
given community at a given time obviously will have to deal with 
the realm of ideas and values. And that is exactly what I have 
tried to do. There is no causal connection between Picasso and 
Einstein. But apart from the material in which they expressed 
themselves, they were conditioned by the same circumstances. As 
their minds were encompassing enough, should it be so surprising 
that they came to similar conclusions, each in his own field? 

As to the applicability of the contemporary time-space concept 
on painting, the objection seems to be that there cannot be any 
possible connection on account of the static nature of painting on 
the one hand and the dynamic nature of the time-space concept 
on the other. Now it is obvious that painting, static though it is 
physically, is experienced through perception in space and time, 
i.e., In a dynamic fashion. As a matter of fact, static and dynamic 
are not qualitative but quantitative terms. Just as there is nothing 
absolutely cold or absolutely hot, there is nothing absolutely statie 
or absolutely dynamic. My suggestion is merely that Picasso has 
succeeded in incorporating into his paintings more kinesthetic ex- 
periences—experiences of time—than anyone before him. 

In conclusion I would say that the weakest point of the criticism 
is the following statement: “Misapplication of space-time and the 
theory of relativity to our man-size world when they can be applied 
only to a world of astronomical and electronic proportions.” 
I have never suggested nor would I dream of suggesting that they 
can be so applied. All I did suggest were two points: 1) that 
Picasso created a form language expressive of a more intrinsic 
time element in perception and experience than had existed here- 
tofore and 2) that the effect that this new form language had on 
the appearance of the objects is surprisingly similar to the effects 
that, according to the theory of relativity, actually obtain in the 
astronomical world. —Paut M. Laporte 
Sir: Olivet College. | 

The article by Winslow Ames in the February issue is certainly 
a step in the right direction, but I am not sure that the reduction of 
prices on the part of the artist is the only answer. In our com 
petitive rough-and-tumble we have not stressed sufficiently the right 
and even the responsibility of the “consumer” to buy contem- 
porary art. . . . The combined purchasing power of the man in the 
street will go a lot further toward solving the artist’s economic 
problem than the combined acquisition funds of the museums and 
collectors in this country. 

The artist’s desire to be represented in museum collections and the 
museum’s desire to keep its collections up to date has caused a some- 
what unhealthy situation. Perhaps we may all be able to persuade 
the layman to put contemporary art into contemporary homes. . 

Again congratulations on publishing the article. 

—Epear C. ScHenck | 
Smith College Museum of Art. | 
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Hans Erni—An Artist in the Service with Ink Industrial Designs by Raymond Loewy 


English Book Jackets 
British Humour (Low, Emett, Pont, 
Searle, etc.) 

British Poster Art during the War 
Recent Trends in English Illustration 
Lewitt-Him 
The British Exhibition 
Press Advertising in Great Britain 


of the Community 
Graphic Poetry by Jean Cocteau 
Surrealism in Photography—Raoul Ubac 
Stage Decorations by A, M. Cassandre 
Figured Tapestries in the Basle 
Historical Museum 
Kukryniksi—the Famous Russian Art Trio 
French War and Liberation Posters 


Soviet Children’s Paintings 
Paul Grimault, the French Film Cartoonist 
Picart le Doux 
Herbert Bayer and Advertising in U. S. A. 
The Copy-Book of Urban Wyss (1549) 
Photos and Montages by Pierre Boucher 
Some Master Drawings from the Work 
of Urs Graf 


Associates 
Two Set Designers of the Cabaret Cornichon 
Jean Colin 
Old Bernese Pottery 
Margrit Linck-Daepp: Figure Ceramics 
Spanish Calligraphic Models of the 
16th Century 
Lester Beall 


GRAPHIS records every two or three months on over a hundred 
pages and with more than two hundred illustrations the best of 
contemporary and historic work in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Full English Text (with French and German translations). 
Size: 9144 in. by 11% in. 

Subscription Fees for U.S.A. and Canada: $14 for six copies; 
$26 for twelve copies. 
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Religious Images in France 
Eric Ravilious 
Artistry of the Pendulum 
A Children’s Painting Competition 
Chinese Stone Rubbings 
The Golden Age of English Caricature 
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André Beaurepaire 
Peynet or ‘‘Love of One’s Neighbour”’ 
(Cartoons) 
Vertés on Fragrance 
The Present State of British Book Typography 
The Calligraphic Figures of Edward Cocker 
The Set Designer—Christian Bérard 
War and Peace. Feliks Topolski 


We enclose cheque. 


Young British Painters 
Tapestry and Holy Fire 


Art of the Table—Painted Plates 
A New Departure in Advertising 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Notes on our contributors to this issue: Robert W. Kennedy, 
School of Architecture and Planning at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, adapted 
his article from a talk given last year at the Architectural Center in Boston; Philip 
H. Johnson, who has read this article in galley, promises us a rebuttal, which will 
appear in the fall. H. W. Janson, of the History of Art Department of 
Washington University in St. Louis, is a specialist in the renaissance but has a lively 


who teaches in the 


member 


interest in modern painting as well. Francis Steegmuller is the author of a forthcoming 
book on Guy de Maupassant and is also engaged on a Life of J. J. Jarves that will be 
published by the Yale University Press. Parker Tyler, a former editor of View, is the 
author of several books on the movies; his latest is Chaplin, Last of the Clowns, 
scheduled for publication this month by the Vanguard Press. Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
is Director of the Department of Industrial Design at the Museum of Modern Art 
and a personal friend of Russel Wright. Marie Seton has contributed articles on 
art, drama and motion pictures to periodicals in this country and abroad. 

Our May issue will be devoted in its entirety to the subject of forgeries. For this 
special number we have enlisted the co-operation of a variety of authorities: Georg 
Swarzenski of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and William M. Ivins of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art write on the psychology and sociology of forgery. Sheldon 
Keck of the Brooklyn Museum considers the problems of technical analysis, and Julius 
Held of Barnard College the problems of stylistic judgment. George L. Stout of the 
Worcester Art Museum and Wolfgang Schwabacher propose programs and remedies 
for the future. Other contributors include Agnes Mongan, William Cooney, W. 
Constable, William Young, Rutherford Gettens and Una Jchnson. 


The American Federation of Arts 


FOUNDED 1909. A CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED IN 1916, 


OFFICERS 


Grorce Hewitt Myers, Second Vice-President 
Rosert Woops Butss, Honorary President Grace L. McCann Mor ey, Third Vice-President 
Hupson D. WaALker, President L. M. C. Smirn, Treasurer 
Jutrana R. Force, First Vice-President THomAs C, Parker, Director and Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To Serve to 1948 
Robert Woods Bliss 
Lloyd Goodrich 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
Milton Lowenthal 
To Serve to 1949 


Richard F. Bach 
Agnes Rindge Clafin 
Daniel S. Defenbacher 
Rene d’Harnoncourt 


APRIL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


To Serve to 1950 

Philip R. Adams 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

Juliana R. Force Charles H. Sawyer 

Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. L. M. C. Smith 
Hudson D, Walker 


Grace L. McC. Morley 
Henry E. Schnakenberg 
James Thrall Soby 
Matthew Woll 


Horace H. F. Jayne 
George Hewitt Myers 


Harry L. Gage 
Joseph Hudnut 
William M. Milliken Honorary Member of the Board 


Eloise Spaeth C. C. Zantzinger 


All information listed is supplied by exhib- Walters Art Gallery, to Apr. 25: Mlustrations of the Earliest 
: : , hi # Printed Books, 
lutors in response to mailed questionnaires. BATON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana Art Commission, to Apr. 


Il: 3rd Ann, Student Show, 
BELMAR, N. J. Ashbury Park Society of Fine Arts, Apr. 
l-June 1: 8th Ann, W'eol Exhib. 


AKRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute, Apr. 4-29: Arts of 


the Orient. Medical Drwgs by Charlotte Weaver. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, to BELOIT, WIS. Beloit College, to Apr. 6: Pigs by Kenneth 
Apr. 25: Civie Housing Exhib. Apr. 28-May 30: 13th Petersen of Beloit. Apr. 11-May 2: Pictures up to 
Regional Exhib., Artists of the Upper Hudson, $100.00 (AFA), 

ALBION, MICH. Albion College, Apr. 6-22: Scalamandre BETHLEHEM, PA, Lehigh University Art Gallery, Apr. 12- 


Silks. U. of Nebraska Faculty Drwgs. 
Communities and Regional Groups. 
ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, Apr. 1-May 2: Miscellaneous Textiles. 

Apr. 26-May 17: Mod. Jewelry Design. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
gan, Apr. 25-May 9: Prints by Lovis Corinth. Container 
Corp. of America. Apr. 25-May 16: Creative Design and 
the Consumer (AFA). 

ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery, to Apr. 7: 
Ohio Valley Oil and W’col Competition, 

ATLANTA, GA. Atlanta University, Apr. 4-May 2: 7th 
Ann. Exhib. of Ptgs, Sculp. and Prints by ‘Melt Artists, 

High Museum of Art, Apr. 1-20: New England Contemp. 
Landscapes (Robert C. Vose Gal.). 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, to ton. Apr. 
Apr. 26: Children’s Art Show. Arts and Crafts of Institute of Modern 


Crafts of Religious 18: Bethlehem Through the Four Seasons. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts, 
brary, Apr. 1-30: 30 Americans from 1800 
Business Machines Corp.). 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art 
1-30: Birmingham Public Sehools. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the 
brook Academy of Art, Apr. 14-May 5: 
from the Upper Midwest (AFA), 
BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards, to Apr. 10: W'cols 
by Eliena Krylenko. Apr. 12-24: Pigs by Stanley Wood- 
ward, Apr, 26-May 8: Portraits by Robert Freiman, 
Guild of Boston Artists, to Apr. 10: Sculp., by George 
Aarons, Apr. 12-24; W'eols by Elizabeth H. T. Hunting- 
26-May 8: Ptgs by Aldro T. Hibbard, 
Art, to Apr. 12: Le Corbusier Exhib.: 


Public Li- 
(Internat’'l 


Gallery, Apr. 


Cran- 
Pigs and Prints 


Mexico. Industrial Display. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, to Apr. 4: 
Ptgs and Prints from the Upper ee (AFA). 16th 
Ann. Md. Artists Exhib. To Apr. : Design in Nature. 
Apr. 4-28: Ptgs Toward Feb Apsadtiry ‘Apr. 1-22: Ptgs by 
Ben Shahn, Apr. 16-May 23: Theme and Variations. 
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New World of Space. 
Public Library, Apr. 1-29: 
Vose Galleries, to Apr. 17: 

Polly Parkman, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

nology, Apr, 2-23: Chinese 


Etchings of Frederick G. Hall, 
Landscapes by Jay Connway and 


Massachusetts Institute 
Woodcuts (AFA), 


of Tech- 


Richard Pousette-Dart 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
To April 17 


Sevmour Lipton 


RECENT SCULPTURE 
April 19—May 8 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY - 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


HILTON LEECH 


AINTINGS Apr. 13—May 11 
: OPPORTUNITY ART GALLERY 


Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Company 
9 West 57th St. New York 


56th Annual Exhibition 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
April 29—May 23 
NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 89th ST., N. Y._ 
Hours | to 5 p. m. Demonstrations 


MORRIS 


BLACKBURN 


OILS AND GOUACHES 


Thru April 17 


MARION April 19—May 8 


JUN KIN 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 
112 E. 57 St., N. Y. * Tel. MU 8-3990 
Open Wednesdays to 9 p. m. 


MARCH 23—APRIL 17 


LIPCHITZ 


APRIL 20—MAY 15 


KLEE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


APRIL 


CALENDAR Continued 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, University 
of North Carolina, Apr. 1-30: Exhib. from the Contemp 
Arts Center. Apr. 12-17: Arts and Crafts. : 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, Apr. 3-May 1: 
et ete Art School Faculty Exhib,. Apr. Te May 2: 
emi-Antique Rugs from Asi: ino Persia and 2 
Ges Sais (AFA) Asia Minor, Persia and_ the 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Chattanooga Art 
Apr. 17: Arthur Osver, One-Man Show. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, to Apr. 10: 
Exhib. by Veterans in the School of the Art Institute. 
Apr. 12-26: Advertising and Design, Students’ Exhib. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Apr.: Ann. Exhib. of Mem- 
bers of the Assn. of Chicago Painters and Sculptors. 

Chicago Public Library, Apres Photos by Dr. Max Thorek. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Apr. 3-30: Etch- 
ings by Chicago Soc. of Artists. 

Renaissance Society of the University of Chicago, Apr. 4- 
May 1: Sculptors’ Fountains, Under the Auspices of the 
Dept. of Art. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Cincinnati Art Museum, to Apr. 19: 
150 Years of Lithography. Apr. 11-May 2: Abstract and 
Surrealist Amer. Art (AFA). 

Taft Museum, to Apr. 19: Past and Present, A.I.D, Exhib. 
Apr. 2-May 2: Ptgs by David Siemer. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gallery, Apr. 1- 
May 1: Nat’l Serigraph Soc. Exhib. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, to Apr. 7: Camera 
Club. Apr. 11-20: Clearwater Mus. School of Art, Exhib. 
of Student Work. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, to Apr. 
11: Mem. Exhib. of the Work of Pierre Bonnard. 

Ten Thirty Gallery, Apr. 7-May 1: Wrat-Manning, 
spective Exhib. of Oils, W’cols and Illustrations. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Fine Arts Center, to Apr. 
11: 10th Ann. Artists West of the Mississippi Exhib. Apr. 
1-Indef.: Huckel Coll. of Navajo Sandpainting Reproduc- 
tions. New Prints by Picasso. Fine Arts Center School 
Exhib. 

COLUMBUS, MISS. Mississippi State College far Women, 
Apr. 14-May 2: Oil: 1940-1945. Apr. 28-May 1: Ann. 
Spring Festival of Fine Arts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, to 
Apr. 8: Rouault: The Great Printmaker (MOMA) Apr. 
3-29: The Rise of Impressionism. 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College, Apr. 18-24; 1st Arkansas 
Ann. Photographic Salon. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, Apr. 1-30: 
Exhib. of Oil Ptgs by Chauncey M. Adams of Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson Humrickhouse Memorial 
Museum, to Apr. 11: Semi-Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, 
Persia and the Caucasus (AFA). 

CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy, to Apr. 5: 
What is Mod. Ptg. Apr. 5-25: Survey of Amer. Sculp. 
DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, to Apr. 25: 
Ceramics by Eugene Deutch. As the Child Sees Us. 
Trends in Contemp. Textiles. Apr. 4-25: Steuben Glass. 

Apr. 4-May 9: Dallas Advertising Art. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute, to Apr. 18: Old 
Masters. To Apr. 20: Cooper Union Lace Exhib. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Center, to Apr. 4: W'cols by John 
Whorf. 

DELAWARE, OHIO. Ohio Wesleyan University, to Apr. 
10: Good Design in Everyday Objects. Apr. 12-24: 
W’cols by Paul Mannen. Apr. 25-May 10: Student Exhib. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art Museum, to Apr. 11: Our 
Amer. Heritage. Apr. 1-30: Eugene Speicher. Apr, 18- 
May 30. The Native Artist and His World. 

Denver Public Library, Apr. 1-22: Fifty Books of the Year, 
1947 (AIGA). 

DETROIT, MICH. Cyril’s Studio Gallery, Apr. 4-24: Ptgs 
by Sarkis Sarkisian. To Apr. 9: Etchings and Drwgs by 
Paul Citroen. Ptgs, Drwgs, Ceramics and Textiles by 
Ethel and Warren Mackenzie. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, to May 30: Amer. Thorne Rooms. 
Apr. 1-June 27: Arms and Armor—Arts of the Metal- 
worker. Apr. 1-30: Architecture of Louis Sullivan. Apr. 6- 
May 4: Mich. Artist-Craftsmen Show. Apr. 1-29: W’co!s 
by Ogden Pleissner and David Fredentha!. Glass Seu’p. 
by Marianna von Allesch. 

DURHAM, N. H. University of New Hampshire, to Apr. 
14: Design in the Mod. Poster. Apr. 14-May 7: Arts and 
Crafts in New Hampshire. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. Michigan State College, Apr. 
1-21: W’cols by John Marin. Cooper Union Student Show. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery, Apr. 11-25: 
Children’s Art Exhib. from the Elgin Public Schools. 

ELMIRA, N.Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Apr. 1-30: Ptgs by 
Arthur B. David and Albert Ryder. To Apr. 11: Signifi- 
cant War Scenes by Battlefront Artists (AFA). 

EVANSTON, ILL. Evanston Art Center, to Apr. 6: Ann. 
W’col Exhib. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, to Apr. 
16: Egyptian Sculp. (MMA). 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, to Apr. 11: Creative 
Design and the Consumer (AFA). Apr. 15-25: European 
Posters. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art School and Museum, 
to Apr. 11: 26th Ann. Nat'l Exhib. of Advertising and 
Editorial Art (AFA). 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum, to Apr. 17: 

, 2nd Green Bay Reg’onal Rural Art Exhib. Apr. 4-28: 
Exhib. of Oil and W’col Ptgs by Kathleen Kingston. 

GREENSBORO, N. €. Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Dept. of Art, Apr. 19-30: N. €. 
School Art Exhib. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Art Dept., Apr. 1-7: 
Grinnell Camera Club. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum oj 
Fine Arts, to Apr. 4: 17th Ann. Cumberland Valley 
Photographic Salon. To Apr. 30: Selected Works from 
inger Coll. 

BIT ORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, to Apr. 25: 
Life of Christ. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. American Contemporary Gallery, 
Apr. 4-24: Oils by Anton Refregier. Apr. 25-May 15: 
W'cols by Clifford Odets. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII. Honolulu Academy of Arts, to 
Apr. 4: Photographie Salon Sponsored by Camera Club 


Association, to 


Retro- 


1948 


of Hawaii. One-Man Shows: Oils by Roselle Davenport; 
W’cols by Donald Cambell Hardman and Hon. Chew 
Hee, To Apr. 11: Hawaii’s Travelling Print Show. To 
May 16: Hawaii Creates. To May 2: The Mod. Home 
and Decorative Arts, 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, to 
Apr. 4: 11th Ann. Houston Camera Club Exhib. Non- 
Objective Ptgs by Robert O. Preusser. Ptgs by Bill 
Bomar. Apr. 11-May 2: Retrospective Exhib. from the 
Permanent Coll, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association of Indianapolis, 
John Herron Art Institute, to Apr. 8: Ptgs by Two 
Indiana Artists: Sibyl Connell and Francis Clark Brown. 
To Apr. 18: The Medieval World. To Apr. 25: Useful 
Articles of Good Design for the Home, 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. University of lowa, Dept. of Art, 
Apr.: W’'cols by Feininger. Recent 
Picasso. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Art Center, Apr. 4-25: 
Brooklyn Mus, Ist Nat’l Print Ann. (AFA), 

KANSAS CITY, MO. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Apr. 3-May 2: Art in Advertising (Container Corp. 
of America). Kansas City Art Institute Instructors, One- 
Man Shows. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 
Apr. 1 : Ptgs by Americans (Midtown Galleries), Apr. 
14-May 5: Grandma Moses (Galerie St. Etienne). 

LEWISBURG, PA. Bucknell University, Art Dept., Apr. 
20-May 4: Ptgs by Bruce Mitchell. 

LINCOLN, ILL. Lincoln College, Apr. 3-27 
and W’cols by Diego Rivera (AFA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Apr. 
1-15: W'cols of Mexico by Millard Sheets. Apr. 15- 
May 4: Oil Ptgs by Sueo Serisawa. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, Apr. 8-30: Paul Clemens. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. J. B. Speed Art Museum, wor, 1-21: 
Ptgs from the 1947 Corcoran Bienn‘al (AFA). To Apr. 
18: Reproductions of Historic Far Eastern Textiles (AFA). 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, to May 1: 
Exhib. for New Local Talent. Fra Angelo 
Forum of Art. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, University 
of Wisconsin, to Apr. 4: 
7-26; Our Faculty. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, to Apr. 12: 
Mod. Handmade Jewelry (MOMA). Apr, 1-30: W’eols by 
Kady Faulkner. Apr. 3-May 3: Old Master Ptgs. Apr. 
5-26: Photos by Cedric Wright. Apr. 15-May 15: Pottery 
by Edwin and Mary Scheier. 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Apr. 1-30: George 
G. Weisz, One-Man Show. Antique Collecting—Men vs. 
Women, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Layton Art Gallery, Apr. 2-May 3: 
Wis. State Centennial Exhib. of Contemp. Wis. Art. 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Apr. 3-May 3: Wis. State Cen- 

tennial Exhib. of Contemp. Wis. Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Dayton Company (Sponsors-So- 
ciety of Artists and Art Directors), Apr. 22-May 14: 
26th Ann. Nat'l Exhib. of Advertising and Editorial 
Art (AFA). 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Apr. 3-June 15: Recent 
Additions to Alfred F, Pillsbury Coll. of Chinese Bronzes. 
Apr. 6-May 2: Mod. German Ptg. 

University Gallery, to Apr. 16: New Directions Show. 

Walker Art Center, Apr. 1-Indef.: Idea House Il. To Apr. 
4: Mod. Jewelry Under $50. 

MONMOUTH, ILL. Monmouth College, Apr.: W'cols by 
George Fred Keck. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Apr. 4-18: 
Chinese Ptgs, Sculp. and Ceramics: Apr. 4-May 9: 
Members’ Favorite Prints. Apr. 25-May 9: Childrens’ 
Exhib. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art 
Mich. W’col Soc. Show. 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, Apr. 5-29: 23 Ann. 
Exhib. of W’cols, N. J. Artists. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, Apr. 4-30: 
Brady Photos. Coll. of Etchings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, to 
Apr. 11: An Exhib. of Ptg and Sculp. by the Directors 
of the Société Anonyme Since its Foundation, 1920-1948. 
To May 2: Kashmir and Paisley Shawls. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Apr. 15- 
May 15: Amer, Color Print Soc. Exhib. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Apr.: Photos 
of Plantation Homes by Clarence Laughlin. South 
American Films by Mrs, J. Smyth. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4. C. 4., 63 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: Philip 
Evergood. Apr. 26-May 15: Philip Reisman. 

Argent, 42 W. 57, to Apr. 10: Sculp. by Mary Elizabeth 
Sears. W’cols by Belle Stevens. Apr. 12-26: Oils by 
Marthe Marec. Oils by Norwegian Art Club Group. Apr. 
26-May 8: Oils by Suzanne Porges. Italian Prints. 

Artists’ Gallery, 61 E. 57, Apr. 3-23: Ptgs by 
Schulman. 

Babcock, 38 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: Recent Ptgs by Elliot Orr. 

Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58, to Apr. 18: Mabel MacDonald 
Carver. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57, to Apr. 17: Recent Ptgs by Jacques 
Zucker. Apr. 20-May 8: New Ptgs by Marjorie Phillips. 

George Binet, 67 E. 57, to Apr. 9: Oils by Edward Shepard 
Hewitt. Apr. 10-30: Gouaches and Oils by Vicci Sperry. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, to May 23: 2nd Nat’l 
Print Ann. Apr. 14-Sept. 26: Wedgwood—A Living 
Tradition. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57, to Apr. 10: Jacques Lipchitz. 

Julius Carlebach, 937 Third Ave., Apr. 5-17: Alan Wood- 
Thomas, Apr. 19-May 1: Charles Seliger. 

Chinese Gallery, 38 E. 57, to Apr. 16: Earl Kerkarn. Apr. 
17-May 7: Fred Conway. 

Collectors of American Art, 106 E, 57, Apr, 1-28: Group 
Exhib. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, to Apr. 16: Ptgs by John C. 
Pellew. Apr. 16-26: Group Exhib, Apr. 26-May 14; Ptgs 
by Alf J. Stromsted. 

George Dix, 760 Madison Ave., to Apr. 17: Colguhoun and 
MacBryde. Apr. 19-May 8: Ptgs by Paul Resitia. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57, Apr.: Recent Ptgs by Hyman Bloom. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57, to Apr. 10: Marita Jaeckel. 
Apr. 12-24: Alexandra Reeves. 


Lithegraphs by 


: Drwegs, Pastels 


Open 
Bomberto 


Ptgs from Downtown Gal. Apr. 


Gallery, Apr. 3-28: 


Morris 


Durand-Ruel 


Kst. 1803 


Exhibition 
SHIPS 


May 17-18 Baltimore, Md. 


Annual Convention Program 


The American Federation of Arts 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 19 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 


Fine Antique Reproductions 


Original Antique Frames 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


M, GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD. 179 KING STREET W., TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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CALENDAR Continued 


Feigl, 601 Madison Ave., Apr. 14-May 1: Recent Ptgs by 


Mariano. 
Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57, to Apr. 7: Egon Schiele. 
Garret, 47 FE. 12, Apr.: Ptgs by the Evening Group. 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., to Apr. 10: Marine 


Ptgs by Alphonse J. Shelton. 


Grand Central, 55 E. 57, to Apr. 10:_Portrait Exhib. by 
David Swasey. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, Apr. 15-May 31: The Work of 
Rudolph Ruzicka. 

Arthur H. Harlow, 42 E. 57, to Apr. 15: Drwgs and Litho- 
graphs by Marcell Vertes. 

Kennedy, 785 Sth Ave., Apr.: 18th and 19th Cent, Fruit 
and Flower Prints. 

Kleeman, 65 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: John Ferren, Apr. 26-May 
15: Kurt Jungstedt. Apr. 1-30: Mod. French Color Prints. 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57, to Apr. 17: Van Gogh. Apr. 19-May 1: 
Highlights of the Turf. 
Kootz, 15 E. 57, to Apr. 17: Group Show: Picasso, Braque, 


Leger and Gallery Group. Apr. 19-May 8: Sculp. by 
David Hare. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: Recent Ptgs by Clifford 
Beal. 


Laurel, 48 E. 57, to Apr. 9: Engravings by Gabor Peterdi. 
Apr. 1-30: Ptgs by Chris Ritter. 

Mortimer Levitt, 16 W. 57, to Apr. 24: Oils and W'cols by 
Lawrence Kupferman. 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, to Apr. 10: Usellini, Apr, 13-May 8: 
Campigli. 

Lilienfeld, 32 E. 57, to May 1: Ptgs by Vlaminck. 

Joseph Luyber, 112 E. 57, to Apr. 17: Oils and Gouaches by 
Morris Blackburn. Apr. 19-May 8: Ptgs and W’cols by 
Marion Junkin. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: Ptgs by Raphael Gleitsmann. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 82, Apr. 23- 
Indef.: Bicentennial of the Discovery of Pompeii. To 
May 2: From Casablanca to Calcutta. Apr.: The Tech- 
nical Examination of Ptgs. Through the Picture Frame. 
Northern Gothie Prints. Late 19th Cent. Amer, Glaso. 
E Pluribus Unum: The New Nation, 1783-1800. 

Milch, 55 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: W'cols by John Whorf. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36, to Apr. 30: The Bible—4th to 
19th Cent. Manuscripts and Printed Bibles. 

Morton, 117 W. 58, Apr.: Prints by Young Americans. 

Museum of the City of New York, Sth Ave. and 103, to 
Apr. 4: The Ring and the Glove—A Survey of Boxing. 
Apr.: The King’s College—A History of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Broadway Sights. The Grace Moore Mem. Exhib. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, to Apr. 4: Mural by 
John Miro. To Apr. 18: Stage Design for the Ballet 
Soc. To Apr. 25: Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevsner: 
Retrospective Exhib. 

National Academy of Design Galleries, 1083 Sth, to Apr. 14: 
122nd Ann. Exhib., Nat'l Academy of Design. Apr. 29- 
May 23: 56th Ann. of the Nat'l Assn of Women Artists. 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, to Apr. 4: 9th Ann. 
Exhib., Nat'l Serigraph Soc. Apr. 26-May 22: Ptgs by 
Printmakers. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57, to Apr. 30: Coll. of Ptgs Belonging to 
the Late Booth Tarkington. 

Harry Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington 
Hudson River School Exhib. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park W., to 
Apr. 25: Amer. Quilts. To July 31: Golden Anniversary of 
Greater New York. 

Betty Parsons, 15 E. 57, to Apr. 17: Ptgs by Richard 
Pousette-Dart. Apr. 19-May 8: Sculp. by Seymour Lipton. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57, Apr. 5-24: Ptgs by Attilio Salemme. 

Perls, 32 E. 58, to Apr. 24: Mod. French Ptgs. Apr. 26- 
May 22: Recent Ptgs by Frederick Papsdorf. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, to Apr. 18: Com- 
posers, Authors and Artists Assn. Apr. 25-May 9: Man- 
hattan Camera Club Biennial. 

Bertha Shaefer, 32 E. 57, Apr. 5-17: Marsden Hartley up 
to 1930. Apr. 19-May 8: Siv Holne. 

Schoenemann, 73 E. 57, Apr.: Dutch 17th Cent. 

Sculptors Gallery, Clay Club Sculpture Center, 4 W. 8, 
to Apr. 24: Seulp. by Henry Kreis. 

E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, Apr. 1-30: Italian Renais- 
sance and Baroque Ptg. 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant PI., Apr. 11-May 9: 
Staten Island Artist’s Spring Exhib. 

Van Diemen, 21 E. 57, to Apr. 21: Ptgs by Mandin and 
Adrion. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., to Apr. 15: Recent Work by 
Antonio Frasconi. 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, to May 9: Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi Retrospective Exhib. 

Wildenstein, 19 E, 64: to Apr. 3: Manet. Apr. 7-May 8: 
Post Impressionists. 

Willard, 32 E. 57, to Apr. 10: New Ptgs by Morris Graves. 
Apr. 13-May 8: Sculp. by Richard Lippold. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, to 
Apr. 25: Portraits by Lena Brooke McNamara. Apr. 4-25: 
Exchange Exhib., Ptgs by Lynchburg, Va., Artists. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of 
Art, Apr. 1-10: Artists of Cleveland, Ohio. Apr. 10-24: 
Jean Charlot. Apr, 25-May 10: Kenneth Washburn. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
Apr. 7-28: War Series, Ptgs by Jacob Lawrence. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum, Apr. 11- 
ge aS Contemp, Fabrics, Loaned by Leading Firms 
0 . . 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery, to Apr. 11: 

peed for Living. 

lakland Art Gallery, Apr. 4-May 2: Ptgs by George Post. 
Printmakers Soe. of Calif. Exhib, © °° ™ 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College, Apr. 2-23: Masterpieces in Textiles by Scala- 
mandre, Lent by Scalamandre Silks, Inc. Apr. 23-May 10: 
Industrial Design, Lent by Pratt Institute. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Apr. 
11-May 2: Definitions (AFA), 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts, 
to Apr. 11: Italian Masonry. Apr. 11-20: Lovis Corinth. 
Apr. 20-30: Student Exhib. 

OMAHA, NEBR. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
Apr. 7-25: Exhib, of Amer. Ptg, Nebraska Art Assn. 
Omaha Camera Club Ann, 


Ave., Apr. 1-30: 
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OSWEGO, N. Y. State Teachers College, Apr. 9-30: John 
Brown Series by Jacob Lawrence (AFA). 
PALM BEACH, FLA. Society of the Four Arts, to Apr. 4: 


The Ilustrated Oxford Almanack (AFA). 
PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, to Apr. 15:5 

Ptgs by Mary Rogers. Apr. 7-30: Amer. Silver. Thomas 

Eakins Loan Exhib. Apr. 14-May 10: Prints by Arthur 


Heintzleman, Apr. 15-May 10: Woodeut Sor. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, to Apr. 11: Oils by Kurt Jungstedt. 

Art Alliance, to Apr. 25: Office Furniture and Accessories by 
Maria Bergson. Ames Furniture. Philadelphia Architects’ 
Projected Renderings. U. S. Training for Architects, 
1947. Stained Glass by Emil Frei. Apr. 26-May 27: Indus- 
trial Design by Harold Darr. Apr. 27-May 16: Drwgs and 
Illustrations by Dorothy Lathrop. Sculp. by Gertrude 
Lathrop. Photos by Henri Cartier-Bresson. Westminster 
Press Show. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, to Apr. 4: Fellow- 
ship Exhib, Oils by Alexander Russo. Oils by Julius 
Bloch. Apr. 6-18: Oils by Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones. 
Apr. 10-24: Work of Members of Educational Alumni 
Assn. of the U. of Pa. Apr. 12-26: A Mural in the 
Making. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Apr. 3-May 10: Matisse 
Retrospective, 

Philip Ragan Associates, to Apr. 9%: Ptgs by Alexander 


Russo. 
Print Club, Apr. 9-30: 25th Ann. Exhib. of Etching. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. University of Pittsburgh, Cathedral 
of Learning, Apr. 2-23: Amer, Printmaking, 1913-1947 
(AIGA) 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, Apr. 1-30: Prints 
from the Coll. of Abraham Kamberg. Photos by Photo- 


graphic Soc. of America, 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Gallery of the Plainfield Art Asso- 
ciation, to Apr. 20: Plainfield Art Assn., Open New 
Jersey Show. 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Apr. 25- 
May 16: 49th Ann. Photographic Salon. 

PRINCETON, N. J. Museum of Historic Art, Princeton 
University, Apr. 2-11: Rubbings of Chinese Reliefs Land- 
scape. Apr. 12-20: 17th-19th Cent. Landscape Drwgs and 
Prints. Apr. 21-30: Carvings and Textiles from the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum, to Apr. 14: 100 Best News Photos. Apr. 7- 
May 27: Furniture of Today, Mod. Furniture You Can 
Buy. 

RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, 
Apr.: Fla. Gulf Coast Group. Art Faculty, U. of Wis. 
Peiping Photos (Lire Mag.). 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, Apr. 4- 
May 9: Early Reading Artists in Connection with Read- 
ing’s Bicentennial. 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association, Apr. 1-9: Herron Art 


School Exhib. Apr. 11-26: Senior and Junior High 
School Exhib. 
RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Arts, Apr. 11- 


May 9: 6th Bienniel Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. 

ROCHESTER, MINN. Rochester Art Center, to Apr. 28: 
Everyday Art for Everyone. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rundel Gallery, Rochester Public 
Library, Apr.: Nat’l High School Photography. Group 
Show by Young Rochester Artists. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, to Apr. 4: 
Rockford Public School Exhib. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, to 
Apr. 10: Encyclopedia Britannica Contemp. Amer. Ptg. 
Apr. 1-30: Lithographs by Ray Bertrand. Old Masters 
Ptgs and Drwgs. Calif. School. Apr. 18-30: Art of 
Sacramento Schools. 

SAGINAW, MICH. Saginaw Museum, Apr. 4-25: War's Toll 
of Italian Art (AFA), 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, to Apr. 15: Music 
in Prints. Apr, 1-15: Exhib. of Handwoven and Quilted 
Mo. Folk Art Coverlets. Apr. 1-30: Euertes Coll. of 
W'cols. Apr. 12-May 9: Weavers’ Guild of St. Louis. 
Apr. 15-May 15: Processes of Printmaking. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Hamline University Galleries, to Apr. 
19: How to Hang a Picture. Japanese Prints. Apr, 19- 
May 10: Drwgs and Prints by Fred Nagler, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery, to 
Apr. 12: Mexican W’cols and Prints, Apr. 1-30: Asso- 
ciated Amer, Artists Print Show, 24 Chinese W’'cols, 
Lent by Kenneth Foster, Apr, 4-30: Irene Reid Show, 
Gallery’s Permanent Coll, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, to Apr. 
13: Ptgs by Howard Cook and Barbara Latham, Prints 
from Associated Amer, Artists. 

SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of New Mexico, Apr. 1-30: 
Open Door Shows New Mexico Painters, Copies of Old 
Masters by Frederick O'Hara, 

SARASOTA, FLA. Sarasota Art Association, Apr. 4-15: 
Open to all Local Artists. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, to Apr. 
5: Nat’l College Art Exhib, of W'eols, Apr. 5-19: Illus- 
trations for Children’s Books (MOMA), 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Science and 
Art, to Apr. 4: Ptgs by Figari. Apr, 6-27: Peruvian 
Textiles, 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, to Apr. 8: 16 Ecuadorians, To Apr. 19: Competi- 
tion for Printed Fabries. Apr. 1-14: Prairie Prints. Apr. 
1-30: Peruvian Pre-Inca Textiles, 

Seattle Art Museum, Apr. 8-25: 6th Seattle Internat’l Exhib. 
of Photographs. Early Amer. and Georgian Domestic 
Arts (Colonial Simall Ptgs by George Ahgupuk. Apr. 
28-May 23: Eneyclopedia Britannica Coll. of Ptgs. 
Roman Coins. Drwgs by Harry Buhro. English Etchings 
by Maud Sharp, 

SEWANEE, TENN. Art Gallery, University of the South, 
Apr. 11-May 1: A Cent. of French Graphic Art. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, to May 1: 
North West Coast Indian Art. Apr. 4-May 1: Missouri, 

: a - the Nation. 
pringfield Art Association, Apr. 4-29: Oil Group Exhib. 
(Midtown Galleries). oe r : 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery, to Apr. 18: Work of Walter Kamys. Apr. 1-29: 
Swedish Exhib. from Worcester Museum. Apr. 5-19: 
How the Mod. Artist Works. Apr. 20-May: Artists’ Zoo. 
Apr. 21-May 12: Costume Carnival. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, to May 24: W'cols by 
John Marin, 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, Apr. 1-30: 
18th Ann, Exhib. of Mo. and Regional Artists. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, to 
Apr. 11: Associated Artists of Syracuse 22nd Ann. Syra- 
cuse Printmakers Ann, Apr. 25-May 13: 1948 La Tausca 
Art Exhib. (AFA). 

TAMPA, FLA. Tampa Art Institute, Apr. 4-19: Sarasota 
Art Assn. Apr. 19-May 3: Southern College, Lakeland. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. Toledo Museum of Art, to Apr. 11: 12th 
Ann. Nat’l Ceramic Exhib. To Apr. 18: Pepsi-Cola Ptgs 
of the Year. Apr. 15-May 30: Two Cities Collect—Ptgs 

from Toronto Art Gallery and Toledo Museum. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, to Apr. 11: Chil- 
dren’s Art Classes Exhib. Apr. 14-May 2: Painter Looks at 
People. Ptgs by Bessie Boris. 

TRENTON, N. J. New Jersey State Museum, to Apr. 16: 
The Contemp. House and Its Neighborhood. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Apr. 6-May 2: 8th 
Oklahoma Artists Ann. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. University of Alabama, Art Dept., 
Apr. 4-17: Alabama School Art, Apr. 20-May 8: Alabama 
U. Art Faculty. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Louisiana State University, Art Dept., 
to Apr. 19: If You Want to Build a House (MOMA). 

UTICA, N. Y¥. Munson Williams Proctor Institute, Apr. 
4-25: Amer. Domestic Architecture: Houses U. S. A., 
1607-1946, Mod. Amer. Houses. Ptgs by C. S. Price. 
Serigraphs, *‘The Farm.”’ Photos, “Our Town.”* 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Arts Club, Apr. 18-May 5: Robert 
Brackman, Margaret Yard. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, to Apr. 11: Drwgs from the 
Phillipsohn Coll. To Apr. 25: Regional Sculp. Guild 
Exhib. Apr. 17-Sept. 12: Amer. Drwgs and W'cols from 
Permanent Coll. Apr.: Graphic Arts in Collector's 
Room. W'cols by Washington Artists. 

Howard University Gallery, to Apr. 30: Exhib. of Japanese 
Color Prints. 

Library of Congress, to Apr. 30: An Exhib. Commemorating 
the Settlement of Savannah, Ga. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, to Apr. 4: Recent Ptgs by Karl 
Knaths, John Piper, Bernice Cross. Apr. 18-May 30: Ptgs 
by Artists of Washington, Baltimore and Vicinity. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, 
Apr. 10-24: Houses U. S. A. (Lire Mag.). 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School 
of Art. Apr. 2-18: Ann. Exhib. by Students of the 
Norton School of Art. Apr. 22-25: 5th Ann. Art Exhib. 
of the Assn. of Childhood Education of Palm Beach 
County. 

WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Association, Apr. 1-12: 
Etchings, Paul Wall Coll. Apr. 17-May 15: Decorative 
Arts—Ceramic Nat'l. 

Wichita Art Museum, 
Salon of Photography. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Delaware 
Art Center, to Apr. 4: Audubon Prints. Elephant Folio, 
First Edition. Birds of America. Apr. 11-May 9: Scala- 
mandre Mod. Weaves. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Apr. 1-30; 
Gouaches, W'cols and Small Oils by Woodstock Artists 
at Coral Gables, Fla. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Apr. 1- 
Indef.: Children’s Book Illustrations. Apr. 9-May 16: 
16th and 17th Cent. European Art. 16th and 17th Cent. 
European Prints. Apr. 10-Indef.: Worcester Art Museum 
Memorabilia. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum at Yonkers, Apr.: 
Yonkers Art Assn. 38th Ann. Exhib. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Butler Art Institute, Apr. 2-23: 
Internat’! Book Illustrations, 1935-1946 (AIGA). 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Institute, to Apr. 11: Charles 
Dietz, One-Man Show. Apr. 15-30: The Incas (Lire 
Mag.). Apr, 1-30: Silk Screen Prints (Serigraph Soc.). 


WHERE TO SHOW © 


83RD ANNUAL NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
PAINTING, Open to all artists of North American Indian 
or Eskimo extraction, Jury. Prizes. No fee, Entries due 
April 15, For further information write to Bernard Fra- 
wer, Art Director, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 S, Rock- 
ford Road, Tulsa 5, Oklahoma, 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR DESIGN OF 
LOW-COST FURNITURE. Open until Oct. 31. 1948, 
Sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and Museum 
Design Project. Open to all artists, Prizes. Jury. For 
further information write to Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. Dir.. 
Dept. of Industrial Design, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

IST PRINT AND DRAWING ANNUAL, May 1-30. Fine 
Arts Center, Indiana University. Open to all artists 
working in United States and elsewhere. Media: all fine 
prints and drawings. No fee. Jury. Entry cards and 
entries due April 15. For further information and 
entry blanks write Gallery Curator, Fine Arts Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

18TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, POLISH 
ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO. May 16-23. Open to all 
American artists of Polish descent. Fee $2.00 to non- 
members. Jury. Purchase prize awards. For entry cards 
and further information write Walter A, Mazeski, 7704 
W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS 1948-1949. 14. fellow- 
ships for mature students and artists capable of doing 
independent work in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, 
and classical studies. Total estimated value of each fellow- 
ship about $3,000. Open for one year beginning October 1, 
“vag pentegese eo =~ February 1. For further in- 
ormation te to Exec. See’y, American A 
Rome, 101 Park Ave., N.Y.C. z ae 


Apr. 3-25: 5th Wichita Internat’) 
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SCHOOLS 


THEE NINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28-August 6, 1948 
Fine Arts, Industrial Art, 
Advertising Art, Teacher 
Training. 

Mich’gan Ave, at Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 73 


104th Year. ‘Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 
fashion design, fashion illus- 


MOORE 
INSTITUTE 


tration, painting, interior 
decoration. Crafts. Diploma 
(@) F A R T and degree courses. Day, 
evening and Saturday classes. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN Residences. Catalog. 
1330 N. BROAD ST. 
FOR WOMEN PHILA, 21, PA. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMBPNT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 
Jniimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
ectures. Est. 1876. Catalog. 


Gvening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
30 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURE ® PAINTING 
WEAVING ® DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ® CERAMICS 


Applications accepted 
Mareh { thru April 15 


For particulars write to the Registrar 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


WEST PARK AT MADISON 


SATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1948 


SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 


will have more students this year if 
they tell the readers of the MAGAZINE 
oF Art about themselves. School Di- 
rectors are invited to write for the 
special rates to Arthur Morton Good, 
Advertising Representative, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculpture 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
and Visiting Artists, including: 
ABRAHAM RATTNER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 


WILLIAM ZORACH KARL KNATHS 


MARGUERITE ZORACH 
e@ G.I. Bill Approval @ Opens June 28 


@ Request Catalog M. 


Skowhegan, Maine== 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
Summer Schools 

Chester Springs, Pa.—June 14 to Sept. 4 Philadelphia—June 14 to July 24 

Professional instruction in painting and sculpture An intensive course in painting and_ illustration 

Outdoor posing, animal sculpture, lithography, land Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Distinguished 


scape Classes. Sports For information write Pennsy| faculties. For information write Curator, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Chester Springs, vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry 


Pennsylvania Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


1 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 21 TO JULY 31, 1948 


Extensive offering of courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, and Lithography; 
in Art History and Criticism, and in Art Education. Write for Summer Session Bulletin. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 
California 


OZENFANT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. « The Leading School of Modern Art » 
Approved for the Education of Veterans under Gl Bill. MR. OZENFANT, Teaching 
208 EAST 20th STREET * NEW YORK 3 


June 17—August 28 


Summer 1948 
N FORD 


STA 
UNIVERSITY 


For Details, Write to Exec. Secretary, Summer Quarter, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


University Courses in Art ® Painting, 
Drawing, Art © History and Art Edu- 
cation by the Following Regular Faculty 
Members and Visiting Professors: 
CZAJA, MENDELOWITZ, MITCHELL, 
REFREGIER, ROGERS 


Ie Ge 


NORFOLK ART SCHOOL 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


(ELLEN BATTELL STOECKEL FOUNDATION) 


At Norfolk, Connecticut 
AUGUST 11—SEPTEMBER 15 


For information write: Mrs. F. C. Horcuxiss, 
Yale School of the Fine Arts, New Haven, Connecticut 


The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Sessions—1948 


Professionalized courses in water-color painting, freehand 
drawing, art history, research, crafts, home-related arts, 
mural painting, and teaching of art in schools. 

More than 450 courses in 40 fields of study included in 
total offerings. 


for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 122 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Centennial Year on Lake Mendota, Madison, Wisconsin 


ART COURSES Offered in the Eight-Week Session, June 25 to August 20 


Painting, Life Drawing Dean Meeker 
Graphics Alfred Sessler 
Metalcraft Arthur Vierthaler 
Ceramics, Art in Elementary School. . Della Wilson 


Watercolor, Drawing Santos Zingale 


Don Anderson 
Helen Wann Annen 
Sculpture George Adams Dietrich 
Stage Design, Grad Seminar Fred Logan 
Painting William A. McCloy 
Courses for undergraduates. Special emphasis on advanced work for experienced teachers and for 
graduate students in art and art education. 

Three outstanding authorities in various art fields will give special lectures 
and conduct seminar groups during the summer term. 


Commercial Design 
Creative Design 


For information, address Director of Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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Voustre Invited To The 
FEDERATIONS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


MAY 17-18 «x RBALTIMORE, MD. 


—— ee 


MONDAY, MAY 17 


Morning 

THE ROLE OF THE TRAVELING EXHIBI- 
TION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN ART 


A practical discussion and examination of the 
traveling exhibition, how it developed, how it 
functions, its purpose and future program 
needs. 


Afternoon 


MODERN ART AND CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 


A forum on-current controversies and opinions 
on modern art. 


Evening 
BANQUET 


?) 


Se LL TT Advance I 


ogram 


TUESDAY, MAY 18 
Morning 
THE ARTIST AND THE MUSEUM 


VISITS TO BALTIMORE MUSEUMS 


Afternoon 


THE FEDERATION’S FUTURE PROGRAM 


ANNUAL AFA MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Reports, Election of Trustees and Presentation 
of Resolutions. 


RECEPTION AND TEA AT MARY FISHER 
HALL, GOUCHER COLLEGE 


PREVIEW OF EXHIBITION OF THE SCULP- 
TURE OF WILLIAM H. RINEHART (1825- 
1874). OPENING LECTURE. 


Write for Hotel Reservations Now 


To secure the best accommodations, communicate directly with Mr. H. L. Denton, 1714 O'Sullivan 


Building, Baltimore 1, Md., mentioning you are attending the Federation Convention. 


The Final Program Will Be Published In The May Issue 


‘THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. «x «x Washington 6, D. C. 


